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The text of Rgveda, there is reason to suppose, is not quite the 
same as it was originally. Some Suktas and Rks are found in the 
other Vedas, and there the readings in some cases are different. 
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1. A PERSPECTIVE ON THE PROBLEM 

1.1. Most modem scholars, if not all, accept that retroflex consonants 
already appear in the Rgveda and are seen increasingly in Middle Indo-Aryan. 

The question for most of these scholars is not whether there is retroflexion in 
the Rgveda, but how one is to explain its undisputed presence there. In this 
paper, I would like to deal with the prior question: Was there any retro¬ 
flexion in the Ur -Rgvedal If there was no retroflexion in the \h~Rgyeda, how 
is it that the text of the Rgveda as we now have it has retroflexion? Before 1 
deal with this question, however, it is important to survey existing views on 
the question of Rgvedic retroflexion. 

For some, retroflexion is an independent “well-motivated” process that 
began in pre-Vedic Indo-Aryan. Others argue that retroflexion in Indo-Aryan 
is a result of contacts with Dravidians and/or Mundas, and that such influen¬ 
tial contacts must have occurred in pre-Vedic times, Bloch (1965:325) says: 

“As to the distinction between dentals and cerebrals we have seen that it 
depends on the adaptation and crystallization of a series of alterations due at 
first to the action of the pre-historic Aryan sh sounds.” But he does place \ 
a good deal of emphasis on the adaptational aspect of this phenomenon: 
“The Indo-Aryan innovation is best explained in terms of the use of the two 
classes in the indigenous languages. This is without doubt the most decisive 
fact in deciding the earliest Sanskrit texts to be purely Indian” (1965:56). 

1.2. While Katre (1944:129) drinks that “the action of either Dravidian or 
Munda substratum is subordinate to the action of the Indo-Aryan” itself, 
other scholars tend to place equal, if not more, emphasis on the “action of 
the substratum.” Such a trend has been developed in the recent work of ] 
Kuiper and Emeneau. Emeneau outlines his main thesis as follows: “The fact, 
however, that the later in Indo-Aryan linguistic history we go, the greater is 
the incidence of retroflex consonants and the further fact that most of the 
Dravidian languages and the proio-Dravidian itself have this type of conso¬ 
nant in abundance, can only lead to the conclusion that the later Indo-Aryan 
developments are due to a borrowing of indigenous speech habits through 
bilingualism, and to the well-grounded suspicion that even the early develop¬ 
ment of retroflexes from certain Indo-European consonant clusters results 
from the same historic cause.” 1 Even if “well-grounded,” the theory is still 

a matter of “suspicion” as far as the early stages of Indo-Aryan are con¬ 
cerned. Kuiper (1967:90) raises some important historical-theoretical ques¬ 
tions concerning Emeneau’s “well-grounded suspicion,” but finally accepts it. 

1.3. Kuiper points out that there are retroflexes in the Rgveda which are ; 
reflexes of certain Indo-European consonantal clusters, and that there are also 
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some retroflexes in a small number of words of “evidently foreign origin," 
and explains the contribution of these retroflexed foreign words to the 
evelopment of retroflexion in Vedic Sanskrit as follows: “It may seem 
natural to assume that in the same way, pre-historic Indo-Aryan, bilingual 
speakers who recognized a phonemic contrast between dentals and retro- 
lexes in the foreign language, came to interpret the allophoncs of proto- 
ndo-Aryan in terms of the foreign phonetic system. The loanwords with 
retroflexes which-at least in my interpretation of Rgvedic evidence-they 
must have introduced into Indo-Aryan may have contributed considerably to 
the spread of this novel phonemic distinction among the speakers of early 
Indo-Aryan” (1967:89-90). Kuiper agrees with Emeneau in concluding that 
pre-Dravidian and pre-Indo-Aryan bilingualism provided conditions which 
allowed pre-Indo-Aryan allophones to be redistributed as retroflex phonemes. 
But the fact that there are already retroflexes in the present text of the 
Rgveda prompted Kuiper (1967:97) to derive a “historical implication that 
t ie period between the arrival of the Indo-Aryans in the subcontinent and the 
composition of the oldest Vedic hymns must have been much longer than was 
previously thought.” He also refers to the difference between the “older and 
more recent parts of the Rgveda to explain the gradual increase in the occur¬ 
rence of these “innovations of Indo-Aryan” (1967:93). Relying on the 
existence of retroflexion and non-Aryan loanwords in the Rgi>eda and on the 
act that the Dasas and Dasyus of the Rgveda are known to the Iranians as 
aliae and Dahyu, Chatterji (1951:159) claims that the Aryans “did not find 
any appreciable difference in the non-Aryan people they encountered in India 
rom the non-Aryan people they knew in Eastern Iran. It is also equally likely 
t at racial and cultural fusion (including linguistic influencing) had com¬ 
menced between the Aryans and the Dasa-Dasyu people outside the soil of 
India itself—in Iran in all likelihood.” 

„ Emeneau (1974:92) refers to Kuiper (1967) and says that tins article 
spelled out some of the theoretical and chronological implications of the 
occurrence of retroflex consonants...in the Rgveda, including other matters, 
that we must accept pre-Dravidian influence upon pre-Indo-Aryan to explain 
these full-fledged Rgvedic occurrences." The surveys of previous work in 
Southworth (1974) and Hock (1975) show that no scholar has as yet doubted 
the existence of retroflexion in the Rgveda. Therefore, it is no wonder that 
Southworth and Apte (1974:14) remark: “Tire dose contact and wide-spread 
bilingualism among Indo-Aryan and Dravidian speaking groups in the Vedic 
period seems well-established by the evidence presented by Kuiper and 
Emeneau.” 
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Turner has discussed the problem of retroflexion in Indo-Aryan at some 
length. He takes for granted the existence of retroflexion in the Rgveda, and 
also partly seems to favor the substratum argument (see Turner 1975:226, 
24041, 244, 365). Turner (1924) makes an important distinction between 
“common Indo-Aryan cerebralization” and “dialectal cerebralization,” and 
tries to reconstruct “the liistory of the chief waves of cerebralization,” 
Though Turner does not look at the existing Vedic retroflexion as a result of 
successive modifications of a given oral text under the influence of these 
waves of cerebralization, he does show that cerebralization is not a mono¬ 
lithic event in the history of Indo-Aryan. He thinks that retroflexion in Indo- 
Aryan is a combined result of the influence of the Dravidian substratum and 
of a tendency inherent in Indo-Aryan. According to Grammont (Memo ires de 
la Societe de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 19, pp. 254, 267, 277), the origin of 
cerebralization in Indo-Aryan must be attributed to this general tendency in 
Indo-Aryan to relax the pronunciation in favor of articulation in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the palatal arch, a general tendency which, he thinks, is also 
responsible for other sound changes in Indo-Aryan. One can certainly ques¬ 
tion the origin of such a tendency in Indo-Aryan. Is it a genetic development 
within a branch of Indo-European? If so, why is it so unique? Is it possible 
that the origin of this tendency lies somewhere in the influence of India as a 
linguistic area? These are quite important, but as yet unanswered, questions. 
Ivanov and Toporov (1968:4849) offer some interesting diachronic remarks 
on Sanskrit retroflexion, but their discussion is by no means conclusive. 

1.5. So far I have presented the “other side.” In the present paper I aim to 
shake up the strong conviction that retroflex consonants form part of the 
original Rgveda and to show that they were most probably not a “full-fledged 
Rgvedic occurrence.” What was acquired during the long process of pre- 
redactional oral transmission has been ascribed by these scholars to the origi¬ 
nal compositions of the Rgveda. The Rgvedic evidence produced by these 
scholars is clearly from only one of the postredactional versions of the 
Rgveda and is not sufficient to let us draw directly any conclusions concern¬ 
ing the original compositions of the Rgveda. Along with these scholars, I had 
myself accepted the occurrence of retroflex consonants in the Rgveda and 
had used it as an argument in some of my previous work (Deshpande 1975c: 
207). However, since then I have come to quite different conclusions. Though 
I realize fully that I cannot prove my case beyond the shadow of a doubt and 
that I cannot produce evidence from those lost original texts of the Rgveda, I 
hope that my arguments are at least sufficient to raise serious doubts concern¬ 
ing the existence of retroflex phonemes in the Ur -Rgveda, if not to prove 
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their nonexistence. 

1.6. My conclusions, though unorthodox, are by no means entirely new. 
Grierson (1929) has given a fascinating account of how the Kasluniri text of 
LaUd-vdkydni, originally composed in the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
has been preserved orally to the present day without ever having been written 
down. Grierson (1929:74) points out that “save for a few forms that have 
remained unchanged...her verses are in what is practically modem Kashmiri.” 
However, the text of the Mahanayaprakdsa was composed in the fifteenth 
century and was written down at the time it was composed, and hence its 
language is preserved without any further change. Grierson describes the 
unconscious”,change taking place in a precodification oral tradition: “Each 
hymn [of LaUd-vdkydni} was handed down from teacher to pupil through 
five centuries, care being taken to preserve the text unchanged. But during 
all this time the language was insensibly changing, and, as there was no writ¬ 
ten record of the originals in the form in which they were first uttered, the 
language of the hymns insensibly changed at the same time. The reciters, it 
is hardly necessary to point out, were unaware of the change of language 
that was going on. In each generation that was very slight, and was not 
noticeable, but the total of the changes at the end of five centuries was very 
great indeed....It was so gradual that no one was ever aware that any change 
was talcing place at all” (1929:75). Grierson clearly perceived that the same 
must have happened in the case of the Vedic texts before they were codified 
by the redactors. He says: Unfortunately, for the Veda, we have notliing 
corresponding to the Mahanayaprakdsa, i.e. nothing written, and fixed in 
writing, at about the time that the oldest Vedic hymns were composed, so 
that we are unable to gauge the difference between the original form of the 
hymns and the form given to us by the Vyasa (i.e, the redactor); but the 
parallel case of the Mahanayaprakdsa, is instructive, and shows us that the 
difference must have been great. In other words, the Rg-veda, as we have it 
now, is couched in a modernized form of the language in which the oldest 
hymns were originally composed” (1929:76-77). 

2. PLURALITY OF RGVEDIC RECENSIONS 

2.1. In most recent discussions, a historical fact of utmost importance is 
often overlooked, namely that the text of the Rgveda that we have today 
is not necessarily the original Rgveda. What we have is only one recension 
(samhitd) of the Rgveda compiled several centuries after the hymns were 
composed by the Rgvedic sages. After the hymns were composed over a 
period of several generations of sages, they remained for a long time as a kind 
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of floating oral literature preserved through family traditions. At a later time, 
about 700-800 B.C., several compilers or editors collected these hymns, 
arranged them according to certain principles, and prepared various editions, j 
along with corresponding “word texts” (pada-patha ), by analyzing the words j 
of the orally preserved hymns. The available recension of the Rgveda is 
ascribed to the compiler-sage Sakalya and his school. Sakalya is quoted by i 

Panini, 2 the Rk-Pratisakhya , 3 and texts such as the Aitareya and Sahkhayana 1 

Aranyakas* and could not possibly have been a mythical figure. 

2.2. Other recensions of the Rgveda did exist but are lost today. We hear 
of the Baskala recension which had a few more hymns than Sakalya’s recen¬ 
sion. The Rk-Pratisakhya and the Saisiriya-Siksa belong to the Sais'iriya 
recension. 5 Having studied the treatment of Abhinihita Sandhi in the Rgveda 
in the Rk-Pratisakhya by Saunaka, Rastogi (1957:29) suspects that “possibly 
Saunaka had a text before Mm wliich was not totally identical to the extant 
one.” The Sahkhayana Aranyaka belongs to the Sahkhayana tradition. There 
are a few mantras in this text which cannot be traced to Sakalya’s recension 
and belong most probably to the Sahkhayana recension of the Rgveda. 6 The 
Aitareya and Sahkhayana Afanyakas refer to the Mandukeya recension wliich 
preceded Sakalya’s recension and differed from it in certain respects. 7 Patafl- j 
jali speaks of the well made recension ( sukrta samhita) of Sakalya but also 
says that there are twenty-one different recensions of the Rgveda. 8 Pointing 

to a hymn of three verses and three verses of three other hymns wliich do not 
have their pada-patha prepared by Sakalya, Ghosh (1951:231) claims that 
“hymns and verses could have been added to the Rk-Samhita even after the 
date of Sakalya.” We also know of other redactors of the Rgveda such as 
RatMtara (Sakapuni) and Bharadvaja Baskali (Bishnupada Bhattacharya 
1958:12). 

2.3. Several Indologists have expressed doubts as to the originality of the 

present text of the Rgveda. Bloch (1970:1-2) remarks: “The editors of the 
Rgveda, as we have it, have partially adapted to their own dialects various 
religious texts composed in another dialect.” Oldenberg (1962:28) acknowl¬ 
edges that “the study of Saunaka’s work [ that is, the Rk-Pratisakhya] affords 
us the proof that from that time on [ author’s emphasis ] the Vedic hymns, 
protected by the united care of grammatical and religious respect for letters, j 
have suffered no further appreciable corruptions.” However, worth noting 
are Ms comments on the preredaction textual transmission: “In some cases, i 

isolated details of the additions of prior epochs were caught and clung to with i 

felicitous acumen; in others, no hesitation was had in wiping out of existence 
entire domains of old and genuine phenomena to suit half-correct theories, I 
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so that the most patient ingenuity of modem science will only be able to 
restore in part what has been lost” (1962:27). Oldenberg (1962:26) reminds 
us that the collection was re-corrected on repeated occasions. It is conceiv¬ 
able enough that thus the original structure, yes, even the existence itself of 
special hymns was olten injured, effaced, or destroyed.” Basing Ms conclu¬ 
sions on metrical evidence, Macdonell (1916:14) inferred that there must 
have been a period of transition between the original composition and the 
final redaction of the Rgveda by Sakalya. Meillet (1912-3 3) has discussed the 
changes effected by the editors of the Rgveda with respect to h £>bh and dh) 
and r (X) in accordance with their dialect which preserved the distinction 
between Indo-European *r and */. 9 Bloch (1970:2) rightly observes that the 
editors “could not, however, touch the grammatical forms without seriously 
modifying the aspect of the religious language borrowed by them.” Thus, 
most of the changes which occurred during the early “natural ” oral trans¬ 
mission were euphonic and phonetic and were mostly unconscious changes, 
not deliberate alterations. Recently, Esteller has devoted a number of publi¬ 
cations to the question of the reconstruction of the original Rgveda. 10 He 
calls the text of Sakalya a “palimpsest,” a written-over text, and remarks: 
The bamboo-curtain of a Rgveda-SamMta palimpsest was woven twenty- 
five centuries ago by the skillful and well-meaning but deformingly reforming, 
updatingly defacing (and thus palimpsesting) pandita-mentality of the Sam- 
Mta-kara agency in the Sakai a-tfakha tradition”*(1968:16; 1969:17). It is 
quite natural that not every scholar would agree with Esteller, for example 
Abhyankar (1969). Particularly when he alleges that the redactors made 
conscious grammatical changes and changes in the word order, etc., we 

must reject Ms views. For a critique of Esteller’s theories, see Mehendale 
(1975). 

3. RECENSIONAL VARIATION: AN EPISTEMOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

3-1 * We must, at this stage, face up to certain important epistemological 
questions. It must be said that all our knowledge about the Rgveda rests 
primarily on the recension of Sakalya as we have it preserved today. To what 
extent can we say that Sakalya’s text exactly represents the phonology of the 
original Rgveda? 

Let us consider a simple example. The Rgveda as we have it changes 
intervocalic d and dh into l and Ih. The retroflex / is not known to the classi¬ 
cal Sanskrit. Many scholars have considered / as forming a genuine part of 
the original Rgveda. However, Bloch (1970:156), with Ms characteristic 
caution, says: “Does it go back directly to the Vedic language? We dare not 
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affirm it.” Concerning the l/l variation in Prakrits, he remarks: “Pais'acI is the 
only dialect which is shown as normally converting the intervocalic Skt. / 
into /. But it should also be noted that the rules concerning the same date 
from Hemacandra, that is to say from a very late epoch. The texts, written in j 
other dialects, do not have a uniform sign. Thus, as could be expected, the | 
meridional manuscripts have /, while those of the North keep /” (1970:154). 
Burrow (1971:556) refers to the continuation of 1 into Pali. However, that 
also could very well be a result of Dravidian influence on the Sinhalese text- 
transmission of Pali, and we do not know whether the “Indian Pali” had this 
sound before being transported to Ceylon. In this connection, then, it is im¬ 
portant to note Vaidya’s remarks concerning the text-transmission of the 
Rgveda as we know it. He points out that the Rgvedic Brahmins at present 
are to be chiefly met with in the Deccan and the Kohkan and in some parts of 
southern India. The Rgveda is the most important and the oldest of all the 
Vedas, and yet its adherents are so few and found only to the south of the 
Vindhyas. Vaidya (1930:56) attributes the existence of the retroflex sounds 
/ and Ih in the present text of the Rgveda to tlds predominantly southern 
(or rather Dravidian) tradition of oral transmission and suggests that these 
sounds “are not to be found in the recitation of the Black Yajurveda and 
probably not in the recitation of the other Sakhas of the Rgveda itself now 
extinct.” 11 I value Vaidya’s remarks more as a caution. I shall try to show 
later that substitution of the sounds / and Ih in the available recension of the 
Rgveda for intervocalic d and dh originated most probably in the oral tradi¬ 
tions in northeastern India and did not exist in the Ur -Rgveda. 

3.2. How far can we say that the distribution of retroflex sounds and their 
statistics in the Sakalya text represent the reality of the original Rgveda! Let 
us consider the example of different recensions of the Yajurveda which are 
fortunately available to us. As Hoffmann (1960:176-77) shows, the Maitra- 
yani text has the reading pdnydt panyatard , while the Kathaka text reads 
pdnydt panyatard . One may note that the Kathaka text itself has pdnydt 
panyatard beside pdnydt panyatard without cerebrals (Bloomfield and Edger- 
ton:vol. 2, p. 87). This helps us realize that in a chaste epistemology we must 
begin with all these variant readings of different recensions and then recon¬ 
struct the original reading if we can. The important point is that the original— 
the prerecensional original—is not given to us but must be reconstructed 
from what is given to us. After comparing a few passages from the Kathaka, 
Kapisthala-Katha and Maitrayanl recensions, Kuiper (1958:350) concludes: i 
“The parallel texts [ Kathaka and Kapisthala-Katha ] leave no doubt that 1 
krudayati is a variant of the rather rare verb kudayati or kulayati , for which 


the Maitrayani version has substituted the current synonym vidahati .” This 
example brings forth various different issues. We not only have phonological 
alternation, but occasionally a recension substitutes a “current synonym” for 
an archaic expression. By the same token, it is perfectly logical to argue that 
alter a lapse of several hundred years, the received product of the precodifica¬ 
tion oral tradition may exhibit rather more “current” phonological features. 

3.3. Comparing the identical hymns in the Saunakiya and the Paippalada 
recensions of the Atharvaveda , one finds the same principle of recensional 
variation: 12 

1. tanvo adya dadhatu me (S-A V, 1.1.1) 

2. tanvdmadhyd dadhatu me (P-A V, 1.6.1) 

3. vidmo svasya mdtaram (S-A V, 1.2.1) 

4. vidmo hyasya mdtaram (P-A V, 1.3.1) 

5. apo devmipa hvaye (S-A V, 1.4.3) 

6. apo devimpa hruve ( P-A V, 1.2.3) 

Thus, we cannot consider either of the two recensions as automatically 
representing the original Atharvaveda. With respect to this variation, Acharya 
(1971:97) says: “As has been rightly pointed out by Hoffmann (IIJ, XI, 
1968, pp. 1-10), these variations should be regarded as authentic in as much 
as they are taken to form the peculiarities of the particular s'dkhd to which 
they belong.” Quite instructive is Edgerton’s (1936:507-8) discussion of the 
two recensions of the Saddharma-pundanka. 

3.4. Coming back to the Rgveda , we have the biggest hurdle to overcome. 
The fact that one recension is all that we have creates an illusion that this is 
THE Rgveda. However, even the existing exegetical literature on the Rgveda 
indicates that there must have been serious differences in various text-tradi¬ 
tions. Apart from differences in wording (as we have seen in the two recen¬ 
sions of the Atharvaveda ), the different recensions and oral traditions must 
have differed in the pronunciation of sounds, too. Uvata, the commentator 
of the Rk-Pratisdkhya , says that while some traditions pronounced an anus - 
vara inthe sequence mdmscatve, other traditions pronounced a nasal vowel, 
i.e., mascatve. 12 As I have discussed elsewhere, the anusvdra varied from a 
voiced consonant-or-vowel pronunciation to an unvoiced nasal fricative 
according to the testimony of the Rk-Prdtisdkhya itself. 14 The Rk-Prdti- 
sdkhya (13.15-16) refers to the variation in the pronunciation of the diph¬ 
thongs e, o, ai and au in the different schools of reciters. 15 It is extremely 
important to note that the so-called dental series t, th, d, dh, n is in fact 
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danta-muliya ‘produced at the roots of the teeth’ or alveolar, according to the j 
Rk-Prdtisdkhya (1.9), wliile for all other known traditions, including Panini, j 
these are dental (dantya) sounds. The Prdtisdkhyas vary on the pronunciation' 
of r, r, the fc-series and several other sounds. It may be noted that the Rk-Prd¬ 
tisdkhya (1.11) quotes the view of Vedamitra that d and dh were in fact 
palato-velars (jihvd-mfdam talu ccrf 6 and not retroflexes. This brings these 
sounds closer to the Iranian zd and zdh. The more we study these variations, 
the more ignorance we must confess concerning our knowledge of the exact 
original sound system of the Vedic texts. In terms of our epistemology, what¬ 
ever Vedic literature is given to us is already in the form of.various sectarian 
recensions of a relatively later period, a period in which variation of pronun¬ 
ciation existed among different regions and different Vedic schools. We do 
not have a presectarian recension of any of the Vedic texts, let alone the 
prerecensional original compositions of the Vedic poets. 

3.5. The strength of retroflexion in Indo-Aryan has always varied in 
different periods of Indian linguistic history and in different regional and 
social dialects. Based on a study of modern Indian languages, Southworth 
(1974:211-12) concludes that the strength of retroflexion was greater in the 
northwest and in the South and that it was weaker in the northeastern 
regions. However, that may not have been the case for all periods of Indian 
linguistic history. Patanjali shows that the local Prakrit had words like goni, 
yarvdna, tarvana, dnapayati, dinna , etc., for the Sanskrit words gauh, yad vd 
nah, tad vd nah, djmpayati and datta. 17 These are examples from the eastern 
part of the country during the immediate post-Mauryan period. Looking at 
the As'okan inscriptions, one finds that the eastern region shows a higher 
frequency of cerebrals as compared to the western region. Bloch (1970:6) 
points out that r plus dental gives a dental in the west, and a cerebral in the 
east, but wliile we find “n in the west, in the east there is no cerebral n nor a 
palatal ft” This is confinned by the extensive work of Mehendale, who says: 
“The dentals under the influence of r or r are cerebraiiscd in all inscriptions 
of Afoka, save those in the West (only rdh is cerebralised so early as that in 
the West). The influence is observed in the West mostly from the beginning of 
the Cliristian era. The dentals t and th in combination with s are, however, 
cerebralised at all places since the earliest times” (1948:xxiii); and, “It will ! 
be observed that the Western dialect is the least affected by cerebralisation” 
(1948:18). 

3.6. Even within the same region of northwestern India, there were varia¬ 
tions. Thus, wliile the Prakrit Dhammapada knows the distinction between 
n and n, Konow (1936:607) remarks: “It is, however, remarkable that the 
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Kurram casket inscription which contains a quotation of a canonical passage 
written in practically the same language as Dhp. [ i.e., Dharmapada ], has no 
trace of the Dhp. distinction between n and n. We are left with the impression 
that Dhp. in tills respect represents a normalization which may be due to the 
influence of another literary Prakrit, or belongs to a limited territory witliin 
the area, where the treatment of n was different.” While the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions do show a regional variation in the strength of retroflexion, one may 
contrast the treatment of literary Prakrits by the Prakrit grammarians. The 
cerebrahzation of dentals under the influence of r, r or a sibilant is noticed 
by the grammarians as a feature common to all Prakrits, without any dialectal 
variation (Mehendale 1948 :xxxi). 

3.7. Very often the orthography of documents is misleading. With respect 
to literary Prakrits, Ghatage (1941:23) points out: “By a convention the edi¬ 
tors write n everywhere in purely Mahariistri works. But the practice of the 
Jaina scribes to write initially n is followed in editing works in AMg [i.e., 
Ardhamagadh!] and Jain Maharastn. It has been suggested that initial n 
became alveolar and was felt by some as dental and by others as cerebral.” 
In the Kliarosthl inscriptions “« is cerebralised both initially and medially... 
n is also preserved in many cases” (Mehendale 1948:304). With respect to 
this variation, Konow (1929:ciii-civ) writes: “The impression left by this state 
of affairs is that intervocalic n and n had the same sound, at least over the 
great part of the territory, and that the sound was probably a cerebral. The 
significance of the two letters was consequently lost sight of, the traditional 
writing acting as a check on the development of a consistent orthography.” 
Thh is quite comparable to Grierson’s (1906:18) remarks on the modem 
PaKaci languages: Cerebral and dental mutes appear to be interchangeable.... 
So far as I can ascertain...there is no real distinction between these two 
classes of mutes, and there is only one class...a semi-cerebral....To some, 
these sounds appeared to be dentals and were recorded as such; and to 
others they appeared to be cerebrals and were recorded as suclu...Identical 
words are quite frequently recorded with cerebral letters by one and with 
dental letters by the other.” 

3.8. Along with these perceptual and orthographic problems, we must also 
bear in mind certain other difficulties. We find that one passage of Samaya- 
sam has the reading hodi «bhavati), wliile the other has havadi 18 The meter 
is not affected by cither reading. This is also true of retaining or dropping the 
intervocalic voiced stops and of inserting or not inserting the euphonic weak 
7- For example, while the printed text of Kundakunda’s Pancdstikdya (verse 
49) reads egattappasadhagam (■ <ekatvaprasddhakam) > the commentary 
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Tatparyavrtti of Jayasenacarya has the reading: eyattapasdhagam. The mor¬ 
phology of the two readings is the same, but they represent two different 
phonological states. Similar other variants are: text pagdsagd, commentary 
payasagd (verse 51); text padhdnd , commentary pahand (verse 53); text hoi, 
commentary havadi (verse 54); bhanidam , commentary bhaniyam (verse 
54). 19 These are variations of the “same” text. These are ah phonological 
variations of the kind which does not seriously affect the morphological or 
the syntactic content of the text or its metrical form, and hence they seem to 
have been tolerated with ease by the reciters, scribes, and readers. But this 
creates an intolerable situation for a critical historical understanding of what 
the exact phonology of the original text might have been, and such a picture 
of the original phonology often remains a matter for scholastic reconstruc¬ 
tion. What is important is the fact that such variations as those mentioned 
above did exist and were treated as a matter of little concern, and were not 
normally viewed as seriously altering the basic text. 

3.9. In the oral transmission of the Vedic texts, there are two important 
historical periods. The first is the period of their composition and scattered 
retention by the early Vedic families. This is a “natural” period of oral 
transmission. The second is the scholastic period of recension-making and also 
of the growing formalism concerning the magical potency of the exact pro¬ 
nunciation. The text of the Vedic compositions must have been quite fluid, 
in both the synchronic and diachronic sense, in the prerecensional oral 
traditions. Otherwise we would not be able to explain the vast differences 
between the various recensions of the Vedic texts. But the postrecensional 
period of oral transmission must be clearly distinguished from this early fluid 
state. In this later period, monumental intellectual efforts have been made to 
preserve the recensions intact in the form given them by the various sectarian 
schools. These schools devised meticulous methods of oral recitation like the 
pada-patha and textual permutation-combinations ( vikrti-pdtha ). Particular 
sectarian phonetic treatises were written to “freeze” the then existing sec¬ 
tarian pronunciation. These traditions of formal recitation have been kept up 
until recent times, and they maintained an “idealized text” more or less 
intact. 1 call it an idealized text because, in fact, the pronunciation of tire 
} same Vedic text in Kashmir, Bengal, and Tamilnadu was never the same. 
Regional variation in Sanskrit pronunciation has been ably described by 
Chatteiji (1960ff). I shall take up the concept of fluidity of the preredactional 
oral traditions later in detail. 


4. AITAREYA-ARANYAKA (3.2.6): ITS IMPLICATIONS' 

4.1. Scholars who attempt reconstructions of the original Rgveda have not 
paid much attention to discussions of the various redactors arid editors of the 
Kgveda found in the Aitareya and Sdnkhayana Aranyakas. Though it is true 
that a large number of these discussions on tire notion of samhitd are some¬ 
what mystical and mythological, there are still a very significant number of 
mguist 10 discussions. The participants in these discussions, such as Suravira 
Mandukeya, Hrasva Mandukeya, Maksavya, Sakalya, and others, clearly repre¬ 
sent the first known generation of scientific linguistic thinkers and are quoted 
irectly as respected authorities by the Prdtisdkhyas and by Panini 20 We 
cannot underestimate the value of their linguistic speculations simply because 
mey also engaged in the study of mystical and theological aspects of speech 
Discussions such as those of “colors," “deities,” and “castes" of sounds 
and oilier linguistic items are found even in the Pratisakhyas. What follows 
is an examination of certain passages related to the question of retroflexion 
lound in these texts. 

4 ' 2 ' How far are the retr °flcxes in the existing Rgveda historically authen¬ 
tic. In my view, they are authentic only in that they represent the sounds in 
the text as it was preserved in the Sakala school at the time of the formation 
0 this particular recension. Beyond tills point we are entering the field of 
reconstruction. If we know that at a certain point there had been doubts and 
differences concerning Rgvedic retroflexion, then wc should be less categori¬ 
cal about ascribing retroflexion existing in the present text to the original. 
256 57] 1 ) mdicati ° n is t0 be found in the Aitareya-Aranyaka (3.2.6 [Keith: 


inuw jvrsnananta proclaims this secret doctrine, as it were, regarding 
speech to him. Prajapati, the year, after creating creatures, burst. 
He put himself together by means of the meters, therefore it is the 
Samhitd . Of that Samhitd the letter n is the strength, the letter s, 
the breath, the self. He who knows the verses in the Samhitd and 
the letters n and s, he knows the Samhitd with its breath and its 
strength ...JF HE IS INDOUBT WHETHER TO SA Y IT WITH AN 
N OR WITHOUT AN N, LET HIM SA Y IT WITH AN N. IE HE IS 
IN DOUBT WHETHER TO SAY IT WITH AN S OR WITHOUT 
AN S, LET HIM SA Y IT WITH AN S, 


HRASVA MANDUKEYA SAYS: "IF WE REPEAT THE VER - 
SES ACCORDING TO THE SAM HIT A, AND IF WE RECITE 
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(ACCORDING TO) THE TEACHING OF MANDUKEYA , THEN 
THE LETTERS N AND S ARE OBTAINED FOR US. ” 

STHAVIRA SAKALYA SAYS: “IF WE REPEAT THE VERSES 
ACCORDING TO THE SAMHITA, AND IF WE RECITE (AC¬ 
CORDING TO) THE TEACHING OF MANDUKEYA, THEN 
THE LETTERS N AND S ARE OBTAINED FOR US. ” 

This is an extremely important passage. Regarding the doctrine, which is 
repeated twice, Keith (p. 257, fn. 9) comments: “The sayings are identical 
and apparently this is intended to denote that the doctrine received universal 
acceptance.” 1 do not quite agree with Keith’s interpretation. The passage 
does indeed emphasize and preach the doctrine of n and s, but it also implies 
at the same time that there were others who did not accept this doctrine and 
doubted the correctness of this practice. 

4.3. The word samhitd could theoretically mean either a sandhi “joint, 
euphonic combination, juncture,” or it could mean the whole “continuous, 
undivided” text, as contrasted with the later scholastic pada-pdtha. If the 
word samhitd refers only to the “joints,” then the passage would refer only 
to n and s produced at the joints or boundaries of contiguous words. This 
would imply that while Sakalya and Mandukeya recensions read mo su nah 
(Kma + u + su + nah), there were other traditions which doubted the exis¬ 
tence of n and s in such cases and perhaps read *mo su nah. However, in this 
interpretation of samhitd , the dispute would not refer to those instances of n 
and s which are in some sense “internal” or intrinsic to the words and do not 
depend on word junctures. However, whether internal or external, the sounds 
n and s in the present Rgveda passage mo su nah and in words like visnave 
or vidathesu are produced by the same basic historical rules which cover both 
the internal and external s and n. The word samhitd is frequently used for 
“whole” texts, and we know that Sakalya and Mandukeya collected these 
“continuous texts” and then subjected them to a scholastic analysis. The 
analytical “word-text” was not given by the early oral tradition. The creation 
of the “word-text” is the very first attempt to analyze and explain the 
orally received songs. As I shall demonstrate later, during the preredaction 
period, these Vedic texts were passed down as unanalyzed sequences and 
were split into words later by scholars like Sakalya. But the historically signi¬ 
ficant fact that different redactors disagreed even on the words in a given 
sequence clearly indicates the manner in which these “continuous texts” 
were transmitted. Many phonetic changes took place in these continuous 
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sequences at a time when there was no clear awareness of word boundaries, 
and hence the d.stmction between -‘internal” and “external” is somewhat 
irrelevant with respect to pr e-pada-patha oral transmission. For instance it 
seems that the original sequence •apmosi diverged later into apmosi and 
P.mosi. Then the sequence apmosi was analyzed as aprnah + asi 'and the 
sequence was looked upon as a single verbal form from the root 

A L AA TF V0 !' 2 T 152) ' my ™ W the abow P»»8» gives 

an md,cation oi how the phonologies of orally preserved continuous texts 

” d,vergcd ; But cv “ m the limited interpretation of samhita as “juncture ” 
re passage indicates that there were people who considered tile samhita text 

° 7 . m ° ra ‘ hcr than m ° ?" P«A. 1 shall demonstrate later that this 

. , k “ d , of re lr°flexion is irregular even in the existing Vedic recensions 

4.4. We have to examine this passage carefully. Contrary to Keith's sugges- 
lon, I sec in this passage an indication that even at this stage, there were 
some people who suspected that the original Rgveda might have been anakara 
without n and asakara “withoutThe very phrase "if we say [i e follow 
m recitation ] the teaching of Mandukeya, then the letters n and j are ob¬ 
tained for us seems to indicate that if the teaching of Mandukeya was not 
o lowed, then these sounds were not obtained in the Rgveda. This would be 
parallel to the statement: “If we accept the Maitrayanl tradition, then the 
orms panyat panyatara are sanakara ‘with n,’ but if we follow the tradition 
o t ic Kathaka reciters, these forms could be anakara ‘without n\“ Thus 
fie presence or absence of n is not absolute with respect to the Ur text of the 
but Is definitely a recension-specific phenomenon. Kuiper (1958* 
350) claims that krudayati of the Kathaka text is replaced by the “current 
synonym” vidahati in the Maitrayanl text. One could similarly argue that the 
nonretroflexed forms panyat panyatara of the Kathaka text (which occur 
beside the retroflexed forms panyat panyatara) are replaced by the more 
current retroflexed forms in the Maitrayanl text. Thus one could claim the 
followmg probable development: The Ur -Yafurveda had * panyat panyatara. 
By the time of the Kathaka recension, retroflexion had made its way into the 
oral tradition but was still quite unstable. Thus, the Kathaka text has retro- 
fiexed forms beside nonretroflexed forms. By the time the Maitrayanl recen- 
ion was codified, or in the region where it was codified, the process of 
centralization had advanced further, and hence the Maitrayanl text shows 
only the retroflexed forms. I am, by no means, claiming that this was the 
actual development. The example simply shows the possibility and perhaps 
the necessity of such a reconstruction. 

4.5. The AitareyaAranyaka. passage indicates that not every school ac- 
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cepted the teachings of the Mandukeya tradition. At any rate, the' A itareya- 
Aranyaka was known to Panini, who also quotes Sakalya (Keith:intro., p. 25; 
p. 73). The Mandukeya tradition preceded Sakalya, who accepted its prescrip¬ 
tion of n and s in the recitation of the Rgveda. We must recognize the fact 
that whatever the statistics of any retroflex sound that we collect from 
Sakalya’s text, they do not directly represent the Ur text of the Rgveda. They 
only reflect the phonology of Sakalya’s recension. 

4,6. What is the intention in saying that n is the strength and s is the 
breath of the samhital I have discussed this issue in another article (Desh- 
pande 1976:177, fn. 12). Briefly stated, we may ask why only these sounds 
posed a doubt in the minds of some of the reciters. The answer to this ques¬ 
tion requires a careful study of the Prdtisakhyas, and the Zndo-Iranian sources 
of the Sanskrit retro flexes. The only retroflex sounds known to the Prdti- 
tfakhyas are the retroflex series t, th, d, dh, and n, and the- sibilant s. Occur¬ 
rence of l and fh as intervocalic allophones of d and dh in the present text of 
the Rgveda very well could be a recension-specific phenomenon, as is cer¬ 
tainly the case with the different recensions of the YajurvedaA 2 The vowel 
r is not retroflex, but either jihvdmuliya ‘produced at the root of the tongue’ 
(velar or uvular?) or alveolar; and r is either dental or alveolar. 23 It seems 
quite conceivable that r and r (that is,ara), which are also found in Iranian, 
continued from Proto-lndo-lranian to the Pratisakhya period in their non- 
retroflex form. We see that n and § are relatively more unpredictable in their 
distribution, while t, th, d, dh are more stable by tills time. One conceivable 
reason for this is that sounds such as d and dh are often reflexes of the Proto- 
lndo-lranian clusters such as *zd and *zdh. Since *z did not exist in later 
Indo-Aryan, there was no question of confusing d and dh with any existing H 
clusters. Similarly, the operation of Fortunatov’s Law reducing IE *1 plus 
dental to a Sanskrit retroflex was complete by the gtxe-Pratisakhya period, 
leaving only very few examples of such clusters behind, e.g., Vedic gdlda- 
beside gar da-. However, ii>n and s>s are changes which have numerous 
exceptions and spontaneous occurrences (see section 9.1-5). Though the 
statement of the Aitareya-Aranyaka directly relates only to the sounds n and 
s (which are peculiarly involved in mechanical metrical retroflexion), the 
historical source of this concern must be related to the entire question of 
retroflexion at an earlier period of the language. It seems difficult for me to 
accept a stage in the history of ancient Indo-Aryan at which the phonemes t, 
th, d and dh had emerged but n did not exist, since the shifts caused by prin¬ 
ciples like Fortunatov’s Law should apply equally to n. Though the Prakrit 
languages show different stages in the distribution of n in different times and 
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regions, it is hard to separate the general emergence of mfrom that of the 
other retroflex consonants. The case of s is slightly different, since there are 
many Prakrits known to us which had other retroflexes but did not have s. 
This sound is found only in the northwestern Prakrits and Dardic. Emergence 
ol s is predominantly due to a partial modification of the Indo-European 
ruh rule m Sanskrit, and apparently did not cover all the Indo-Aryan dialects 
1 hese points will be discussed in detail later. 

4 7. If at a late period, such as that of the Aitareya-Aranyaka (about 700 
•C.), retroflexion of n and s was being debated among various schools of 
gvedic recitation, what kind of a phonetic picture can we reconstruct for 
t ie Ur -Rgveda’] The methodological problems in such an attempt are num¬ 
erous. We not only have to follow a method similar to “internal reconstruc¬ 
tion, but perhaps must also go beyond it, since we are dealing with purely 
Aryan compositions in a form which was fixed and handed down to us after 
Aryan-non-Aryan convergence was well advanced. Thus, we have to figure out 
the impact of such convergence on the oral text transmission and try to eli- 
mmate those features which are most probably results of this convergence, 
t is difficult for me to accept the view that the retroflex phonemes existed in 
the Ur -Rgveda composed before the Aryan-non-Aryan convergence, and that 
several centuries later, when in fact Aryan-non-Aryan convergence was well 
developed, a dispute arose among the traditional reciters about the authen¬ 
ticity of these sounds. Theoretically, either we have to accept the hypothesis 
that retroflexion existed in the Ur -Rgveda, and then was lost or retained in 
different recensions, or we accept a nonretroflexed Ur -Rgveda with the de¬ 
velopment of retroflexion in particular recensions and the retention of a less 

retroflexed or nonretroflex text by certain “conservative” schools of Vedic 
recitation. 

Alternative A Alternative B 


Ux-Rgveda + retroflex XJi-Rgveda— retroflex 



Version X Version Y Version X Version Y 
+ retroflex — retroflex + retroflex — retroflex 
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Of these two alternatives, alternative B is more logical and suits the historical 
situation in India as we know it from various sources. It also resembles previ¬ 
ous attempts by Mehendale (1968:96-97, 101) to reconstruct certain “pre- 
Sanskrit stages. In Iris analysis Mehendale depends primarily on the formal 
linguistic method of “internal reconstruction,” and hence calls the recon¬ 
structed stage “pre-Sanskrit.” In my view, we have the additional sociolinguis- 
tic complexity of Aryan-non-Aryan convergence to consider, and I find that 
his “pre-Sanskrit” stage often closely resembles my concept of “preconver¬ 
gence” Sanskrit in which the original Rgveda was composed. 

4.8. In the period between the composition of the hymns (1500-1200 
B.C.) and the work of the compilers of various recensions (about 700 B.C.), 
the retroflex sounds had developed in Sanskrit and had become an organic 
part of it. Since the Vedic hymns were being preserved and transmitted 
orally, often without awareness of word boundaries in continuous sequences, 
the phonology of the language of the reciters naturally had an impact on the 
transmitted recensions. We may compare tliis with the different pronuncia¬ 
tions of Pah texts in different countries of Southeast Asia. Thus, at a later 
time the dispute arose quite naturally as to whether the orally transmitted 
texts should or should not, and did or did not, have these retroflex sounds, 
the “innovations of Indo-Aryan” as Bloch calls them. Known variations in 
the different recensions of the Atharvaveda, Yajurveda, and even within the 
text of the Rgveda as we have it, are definitely a result of this natural insta¬ 
bility of oral literature before it is codified. I shall discuss examples of such 
variation later on. 

4.9. It is extremely important to note that the present recension of the 
Rgveda is based on the northeastern recension of the Mandukeya tradition 
which had established itself in Magadha. The Aryan character of groups like 
the family of Mandukeyas is a matter of suspicion (see Kosambi 1947 and 
1950). There is even some question concerning the origin of the Aitareya and 
the Kausitald traditions. While the tradition considers Aitareya to be the son j 
of a slave woman, there is a possibility that the founder of the Kausitaki 
tradition was a purified vrdtya, a non-Vedic Aryan (see Baneijea 1963: j 
164ff). We also know from other sources that there were severe disputes over j 
the question of retroflexion in Magadha in ancient times. Rajasekhara informs ! 
us in his Kavyamimdmsd (Gaehead’s Oriental Series 'edition, Baroda, 1916, 
p. 50) that the king of Magadha, SRunaga banned retroflex sounds in his 
harem. Specifically he banned the following eight sounds: t, th, d, dh, s', s, h, 
and ks. It has been suggested that SEunaga was a non-Indo-Aryan person. 
Deb (1922 and 1925) argues that he was an Elamite, while A. Baneiji Shastri 
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(1936 37) contends that he was a Naea prince tn 

Sisunagas, it is extrememly significant that then* w C < j m ^ in °^ ie 

retroflexion in Magadha even u^ to 2 fifth diSPU,CS ^ 

5. PRE-PGVEDIC ARYAN-NON-ARYAN BILINGUALISM 7 
seem to Ee T”*" y retr0,1 “ esa * 

about the Rgveda and its 
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have learned from studies of^ 7 *° C “ ,he wha, we 

for such a hypothesis. ° n emp0rary b,1 mguahsm, then we find support 

A ^ ns came in contact with 
Though in most casesL, r T' F'" ‘ S ample evidence for such contacts. 
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some Aryans did enter into ^ occasionaII y ™ ^nd that 

Aryans, as evidenced by the War with some non * 

of the Vedic smes H J vZ A f- t ^ We may aIso a « ree that some 
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may perhaps agree with Kosambi *h'TT’ °" e 

account of Vasistha indicates his non-Aryln or idn One bWJl ' 

accept that there is A * ^. cn ^ n ’ ^ ne ma y perhaps also 
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retroflexes was easy for native Dravidians.” Emeneau himself begins this 
statement with “we must postulate,” and it must be said that there is no 
positive evidence to turn this postulation into a historical assertion, particu¬ 
larly with respect to the period of the composition of the Rgveda. It is 
impossible to believe that the composers of the Rgveda had Sanskrit as their 
second language and had some Dravidian language as their first language. 

5.4. However, the linguistic “process” suggested by Emeneau is quite 
significant, and 1 shall try to demonstrate in this paper that this process must 
have taken place in the text transmission of the Rgveda , rather than prior to 
the original composition of the Vedic hymns. Emeneau himself and others 
have adduced strong evidence for the socioreligious and linguistic convergence 
of the Indo-Aryans with indigenous populations at a somewhat later period. 

5.5 Brown (1953:131) describes the Vedic Aryans as being “more Like 
their linguistic and religious kinsmen, the Iranians, than like their eastern 
Indian contemporaries.” Even by the time of the composition of the Rgveda, 
the Vedic Aryans had hardly moved to the east of the sapta-sindhu “land-of- 
the-seven-rivers” region, i.e., Panjab. Chakladar (1928, 1961-62) claims that 
the Vedic culture originated in the eastern region and that the Rgvedic 
| Aryans had “occupied” the eastern lands during the composition of the 
Rgveda. This is absolutely untenable. The attitude of the Vedic Aryans 
toward the non-Aryans as seen in the Rgveda is also very significant. The 
general attitude is characterized by a strong hatred toward the non-Aryans, 
whether they are Panis, Sabaras, or Dasas; very rarely are there any references 
to them as friends." 2 ^ The battles with the non-Aryans are called Dasyu- 
\ hattyd ‘slaughter of the Dasyus’ . 26 The non-Aryans are hated for being mura~ 
deva ‘with dummy gods’, sisna-deva ‘phallus-worshippers’, adeva ‘godless’, 
etc., and are particularly accused of being mrdhra-vdeah with obstructed 
! speech’. 26 It is unreasonable to think that such attitudes prevailed when the 
i Aryans entered India and yet did not continue up to the composition of the 
Rgveda. These are the attitudes of the Rgvedic poets themselves. How could 
the Rgvedic poets expressing these attitudes be Sanskrit-speaking Dravidians, 
assuming that some of the non-Aryans mentioned in the Rgveda are in fact 
Dravidians? 

5.6. This does not contradict the existence of several words in the Rgveda 
which can only be explained as loanwords from Dravidian and Munda lan¬ 
guages. The loanwords do indicate contact with non-Aryan peoples, some¬ 
thing known even from Rgvedic descriptions and which cannot be doubted. 
But at the same time, these loanwords are not sufficient to indicate the 
degree of intensity of Dravidian or Munda influence on the Vedic language 
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seem to be rather the only one that is phonetically admissible according to 
our present knowledge.” If one accepts Kuiper’s explanation of karta-<katd-, 
which is by no means certain, 29 it would appear that the Rgvedic Aryans did 
think of rt as being more native to the Aryan tongue, and t as being some¬ 
what foreign. (I would agree with this inference but would consider kata - in 
the Rgveda as being a post -Rgveda development in the oral tradition at a 
period when rt and t were both a part of the “native system of the redactors.”) 

5.9. Further support for the implausibility of Kuiper’s view may be 

by examining the British treatment of retroflexes in loanwords from Indian 
languages. “It is no wonder,” says G. S. Rao (1954:39), “that he (i.e., an 
Englishman) wrote and spoke each Indian word as he heard it with his English 
ears.” He points out (p. 47) that “the laws of English phonetic usage operated 
in the transition of Indian words into English.” The British had to use hun¬ 
dreds of local Indian words in English. However, they did not pick up the 
retroflex sounds, but rather approximated them to other English sounds. 
Thus, the Marathi place name pune became “Poona” and khadki came to be 
called “Kirkee.*” Similarly, the presence of non-Aryan loanwords in the 
Rgveda is insufficient to indicate that the intensity of contact with the non- 
Aryans was sufficient to cause phonetic and phonemic alterations in the 
Aryan language in that early period. W. J. Gedncy’s extensive work on Indie 
Loan-words in Thai” also indicates that, despite the existence of hundreds of 
loanwords and a living tradition of Pali texts, the Thai language did not j 
adopt Indian sounds and that the same is true of Cambodian and Burmese. 30 | 
It may be noted that several words in the Rgveda claimed by Southworth to | 
be Dravidian loanwords have no retroflexes in their Rgvedic form, but their 
supposed Dravidian cognates do have retroflexes. 31 This appears to me to be 
the expected direction of change. 

5.10. On the other hand, a study of Indian English and English loanwords 
in Indian languages reveals the other side of the process. When native speakers 
of Indian languages heard English with their “Indian ears,” English alveolars 
were naturally felt to be closer to Indian retroflexes and were approximated 
to Indian retroflexes. For example, English ‘table’ becomes tebal in Marathi. 
Also compare other English words in Marathi: ‘government’ gavhamment, 
‘bottle’ ba'tli, ‘taxi’ tecksf, ‘post’ post , etc. T. Grahame Bailey (1938:109) 
says: “The*modern Indian hearing alveolar t and d considers them cerebrals.” 
Thus, the adoption by Indian speakers of English as a second language has 
caused changes in English in India, but hundreds of loanwords in British 
English from Indian languages have not altered the phonemic structure of 
English as spoken by the British. “The historic statement of the problem of 
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loan phonology is that a speaker of L x , in perceiving and reproducing the 
sounds of L S substitutes for them those that he takes to be 'closest* in liis 
own language (Lovins 1974:240). 

5.11. However, Emeneau recognized this problem. Instead of saying that 
Aryans mterpreted allophones of Proto-Indo-Aryan in terms of the foreign 
Vidian phonemic system, he considers it more logical to assume that the 
Dnmdians mterpreted allophones of Proto-Indo-Aryan in terms of their 
n ive phonemic system in the process of adopting the foreign A^an Ian- 

1,7 Vo f Ce ent paper “ Bffin fi ualism “d structural Borrowing," as 
TL aS 9 fe' 7 eneaU (!962 * ;434 > out that “the evident Dravidi- 

amzation of Sanskrit in some of its structural features must lead to the partial 
onclusion that a suffic.ent number or proportion of certain generations of 
Sanskrit speakers learned their Sanskrit from persons whose original Dravi- 
■an linguistic traits were translated into Indo-Aryan and who provided the 

TT '°“T CedlnE S “ erat . i0ns ” Ananthanarayana (pp. 60, 67) essentially 
fc ilh Emeneau and points out that, numerically, more Dravidians titan 
Aryans must have participated in the transmission of tile Aryan language 
and he refers to the example of retroflexes in Indian English. ’ 

5-12. In his 1962 article, Etneneau proposed an essentially correct “socio- 
ngmshc process” for the development of retroflexion in Sanskrit, but he was 
not sure of the exact chronology or of the intensity of this process with refer- 

DrnVt- V We " Dravidia " s P artici P a ‘i"S in a significant 

proportion in the use of Sanskrit in the pre-Vedic times? In 1962 Emeneau 

?Vf 4 ) WaS n0t swe: “ Not) U"Sis known of the Indian social and politi- 
„ structure ‘nto which the Sanskrit-speaking invaders made their way or of 
ie c ranges brought about by incursion, or of the numbers of the invaders 

°TT V, ma " y bands were inwived; was there intermarriage of the in' 
ders and the aborigines, or concubinage, or the use of aboriginal nurses? 
d above all, who were tile bilinguals-a significant number of the invaders 
or of the aborigines or of both? We shall never know the answers to these 
quesuons ffl detail.” In 1974, making essentially the same sociolinguistic 
argument, Emeneau (1974:92) claims more confidently that such a process 
must have taken place before the composition of the Rgveda, and agrees with 
per that retroflexion m the existing Rgveda is an indication of pre-Rgvedic 
Dravidiamzation of the Aryan language. * b 

Fm!' 13 ' V? VleW ; thiS ' S the bcginnin S of confusion. I entirely agree with 
“ tha ‘ retroflexion_in the existing Rgveda can and must be explained 

present V, oTTT °J ^ lanBUage * H ° WeVer * ,hc fa « ‘ ba < »h. 
present text of the Rgveda has retroflexion does not at all prove that there 
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must have been retroflexion in the original compositions of the Rgveda, and ; 
hence does not prove that the original compositions of the Rgveda must also 
be posterior to Aryan-Dravidian convergence. The totality of evidence pro¬ 
vided by Kuiper for pre-Rgvedic “convergence” is, in my opinion, still insuf¬ 
ficient to prove that the original Rgveda was composed by Sanskrit-speaking 
Dravidians. Even two hundred loanwords, if we accept the entire list of 
Kuiper, a few non-Aryan sounding names, and an Austroasiatic myth grafted 
onto the Indra myth, do not prove that the composers of the Rgveda were 
already Aryanized Dravidians. Kuiper (1967:87) mentions the Vedic sage 
Kavasa Ailusa as a non-Aryan accepted by the Aryans. However, this is not a 
norm. The Aitareya-Brahmana (2.8.1) shows that initially the Vedic Aryans 
rejected liirn by saying: “How could this bastard bom of a dm, a cheat who 
is not a brahmin be initiated into the sacrifice with us.” He was accepted only 
when he “saw” a hymn. The Southeast Asian languages would definitely 
compete and fare better in all these respects. Those languages have hundreds 
of Indie loanwords, entire Hindu and Buddhist religious and cultural systems, 
and also the living continuity of Pali texts, and yet these languages did not 
develop retroflexion. This is a very strong counterexample to Kuiper’s claims. 

5.14. The difference between the sages who composed the original hymns 
of the Rgveda and the editor-redactors of the later Vedic recensions is quite 
considerable. Oldenberg (1973:39) points out that “in the ancient times for 
instance, the Aryans of the Northwestern part of further India had not yet 
entered deep into the borderland by the use of force and were still the bro¬ 
thers and almost neighbours of the Zarathustrian Aryas of Iran, or rather of 
the Aryans who were opponents of Zarathustra. The situation changed in 
later times. Hinduism spread all along the peninsula with the Aryan character 
ever weakening, with the blood of the natives mingling in their blood stream 
in a never-ceasing continuity and with an infinite series of shades of com¬ 
plexion, ranging from the fair to the dark, observable in the populace....It 
will not do to mix up the old times with the modem times ” He further dif¬ 
ferentiates the Rgvedic Aryans from the later bearers of the Hindu culture: 
“The linguistic affinities between the Veda and the Avesta...have been com¬ 
pared with the dialectal refinements of the inscriptions of Afoka; or, if we, 
on the other hand, compare the Vedic gods with the Avestic gods, or if we 
compare the Vedic sacrifice, the priests and the special designations of priests 
with their counterparts in the Avesta, and then, on the other side, if we 
observe what revolutionary changes have been introduced in the gods and in 
the sacrifices by the cult of Visnu or Siva...and how the externals as well as 
the inner meanings of religion have been profoundly changed...we can say 
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that there has been here a development corresponding to that between the 
senpt of the ASokan rock^dicts and the present Devanagari script” (Olden- 
erg 973:3440). Nothing that Kuiper has come up with can change the 
picture thus depicted by Oldenberg and turn the composers of the original 
vedic hymns into Sanskrit-speaking Dravidians. 

5.15. In order to be able to evaluate the arguments put forward by Kuiper 
to establish “bilingualism” between the Vedic Aryans and Dravidians, we 
must take into account a recent analysis of bilingualism by Nadkami (1975: 
681), who points out that “structural borrowing at all levels of language in¬ 
cluding syntax (the so-called ‘deepest’ level), can take place irrespectiv^ of 
the factor of social prestige, but solely as a consequence of ‘intensive and 
extensive bilingualism with a certain time-depth....By ‘extensive’ bilingualism 
mean a situation in which bilingualism is coextensive with the entire com¬ 
munity, as in the case of K[annad] S[arasvat] Ko[nkani] speakers. By 
intensive bilingualism, I mean a situation in which a community whose 
mother tongue is language A is not merely conversant with language B but 
actually uses it for a wide range of purposes in the course of normal, everyday 
living. Extensive bilingualism, in particular, seems necessary for structural 
orrowing to be stabilized, since it renders all the members of the community 
more or less equally receptive to influences and traits of the non-native 
language—which, first randomly, and gradually more and more regularly, 
Imd their way into their mother tongue. A linguistic innovation has a strong 
chance of stabilizing itself in a language if it attracts no notice, and therefore 
no resistance from speakers, particularly in the early stages. This is possible 
only in situations of extensive bilingualism.” 

5.16. A more recent study of Konkani loan-phonology by Miranda (1977: 

. ,f) asserts. Konkani dialects in the Dravidian area have been under the 
influence of the local Dravidian languages not only with respect to vocabulary 
but also with respect to phonology and syntax. However, they have suc¬ 
ceeded to a large extent in molding the Dravidian loan words to their own 
Phonological and morphological patterns.” Tins is an important conclusion 
With Nadkarm’s precise definitions and with Miranda’s conclusions, we must 
question Kuiper’s theory of loan-phonology in the Rgveda. We must say that 
he non-Aryan languages were not only not prestige languages for the Aryans 
but that the Aryans, by referring to their obscure language (mrdhra-vacah) as 
it le y ^ ie non *Aryans. There is no evidence that there existed 

extensive” or “intensive” bilingualism with the non-Aryans. Kuiper’s data 
can at best indicate “sporadic” bilingualism, but is utterly insufficient to 
indicate “extensive” or “intensive”^ bilingualism as defined by Nadkami. 
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Without making distinctions between the different kinds of bilingualism and 
the differences in their impact, the concept of bilingualism as used by Kuiper 
not only remains vague but leads to misleading conclusions which are not 
supported by the cases of loan-phonology referred to earlier. 

5.17. The Rgvedic Aryans were always conscious of the Aryan-non-Aryan 
distinction {drya-varna versus ddsa-vama), This unity among the Aryans does 
not have to be total racial unity, since the Indo-Europeans must have mixed 
with the local populations of Iran and other countries before they reached 
India. This unity is more a matter of cultural perception. However, things 
changed in later times. The original Vedic Aryans settled in northwestern 
India and gradually expanded to the east and to the south. The original non- 
Aryan population underwent Aryanization, and the non-Aryan religion and 
culture were gradually “Sanskritized.” 32 Eventually the earlier distinctions 
lost their value. 

5.18. Already in the Brahmana texts, we hear of dark-complexioned 
Brahmins proving themselves academically superior to the fair-complexioned 
Brahmins (Chatteiji 1962:69-70). The author of the Mahabharata is the dark- 
complexioned ( krsna ) Vyasa, who is also the progenitor of the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, and has himself a non-Aryan mother. It is to him that the Indian 
tradition attributes the beginning of the process of editing and redacting the 
Vedas. With the prominence of Krsna, the “dark” Lord, the Mahabharata 
shows the emergence of dark Aryanized non-Aryan personalities in religious 
and political life. 33 

5.19. The Mandukeya tradition had reached Magadha in the east by the 
time Sakalya compiled his recension. 34 Looking at this drastically different 
sociolinguistic situation, it is not at all surprising to see that the reciters of 
the Rgveda at this late “postconvergence” period were influenced by the 
retroflexion in their own post-Vedic speech. What is in fact more surprising 
is that, even after such a long time, there were at least some people who 
doubted the existence of retroflexion in the original text of the Rgveda. 

5.20. Based on the references in the Brahmana and Aranyaka literature, 
we may be able to speculate on the possible reasons for this divergence of 
opinion on the authenticity of retroflexion in' Sanskrit. As the Indo-Aryans 
entered India and moved eastward, it seems that some of them always 
thought of the “good old days” in the “golden age in the western home¬ 
lands,” while others gradually accepted the changes that were taking place in 
their life while they were moving eastward. Thus, in terms of purity of 
speech, some Aryans kept looking back to the northwestern trails from which 
they had come. Tills is clearly supported by the Brahmana statements that [ 


those who want to learn the best speech go to the north(west), since the best 
known speech is spoken in the north(west). 35 

5.21. On the other hand, there were traditions such as that of Mandukeya, 
which had moved eastward as far as Magadha, and which were fighting for the 
recognition of “new” or “more eastern” features such as retroflexion as a 
part of the orally transmitted Rgveda. 36 We know now that Sakalya accepted 
the tradition of the Mandukeyas in the matter of retroflexion; and hence, in 
the text of the Rgveda as we have it today, the retroflex sounds are there as 
an integral part of it. It is also important to note that Sakalya did not accept 
all the conventions of the Mandukeyas and introduced some new changes. 
The text of the Mandukeya recension of the Rgveda was perhaps somewhat 
closer to the original Rgveda than was Sakalya’s recension. 32 Figure 1 
shows the geography of these shifts. 

6. EMERGENCE OF RETROFLEXION IN PREHISTORIC INDO-ARYAN 

6.1. The fact that the pre-Sakalya tradition of the Mandukeyas, upon 
which Sakalya relied for his retroflex sounds, had already reached Magadha in 
the east, and the fact that the Kausltaki-Brdhmana (7.6) considers the north¬ 
western dialect to be relatively purer are of great significance to the linguistic 
liistory of ancient India. At this point, one has to consider the theory of 
successive migrations of Aryans into India. As I shall demonstrate, tills theory 
is quite relevant to the historical development of retroflexion in Indo-Aryan. 

6.2. Hoemle (A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi, 1880, pp. xxx-xxxii) pos¬ 
tulated the existence of two early Aryan groups in North India, the Magadhan 
and the Sauraseni, representing two waves of Indo-European language speak¬ 
ers, of which the Magadhans were the older. This idea was supported by 
Grierson {Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. 1, pp. 353-59) and given 
an ethnological footing by Risley {The People of India , London, 1915, p. 55). 
In addition to social institutions and languages, the shape of the skull, accord- 
ing to Chanda (1916:59) shows that “the Indo-Aryans of the outer countries 
originally came from an ethnic stock that was different from the stock from 
which Jhe Vedic Aryans originated.” 38 However, Chanda’s “inner” and 

outer are different. For him the second wave of post-Vedic Aryans by¬ 
passed the “inner Vedic Aryans” and went into the “outer” regions. For 
Chakladar (1928, 1961-62), the second wave of post-Vedic Aryans pushed 
the Vedic Aryans into the “outer” lands and itself occupied the “inner” 
lands. To me, Burrow s conception of the west to east movement of the two 
waves of Aryans seems to be more reasonable than the other theories. Olden- 
berg also supported and elaborated this idea and pointed out that “probably 
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the first immigrants, and, therefore, the farthest forward »to the east...are 
those tribes...the Anga and Magadha, the Videha, the Kosala and Kali.” 39 
He (1882:9) also claims that it was the second wave that produced the 
Vedas. This theme has been linguistically upheld by Meillct who shows that 
the Vedic dialect, like the Iranian, is an ronly dialect in which the Indo- 
European *1 merged into r, but the dialect of the redactors of the Vedas was 
an r and / dialect, where the original Indo-European *r and *1 were retained; 
the redactors of the Vedic texts have put this / back into some of the Vedic 
words, where the original Vedic dialect had an r (Meillet 1912-13; Bloch 
1970:2). In later Prakrits we clearly see the eastern Prakrit, Magadhi, develop¬ 
ing into a pure /-only dialect; whereas the western and particularly the north¬ 
western dialects, almost devoid of /, represent the early r-only dialect (Melien- 
dale 1948:297). 

6.3. The difference between the r-only dialect, the r-/ dialect (and possibly 
an /-only dialect) is quite significant. Burrow (1972:535), in a recent study, 
says that “the r-dialect prominent in the early Rgveda shares a common 
change (of with Iranian. It is unlikely to have undergone tills change 
independently and consequently we must assume that it took place when a 
group of Indo-Aryan migrants were still in contact with Iranians....On the 
other hand, those Indo-Aryans who preserved the distinction between r and 
/ had already departed to India, and so they were unaffected by it. The speak¬ 
ers of the r-dialect were the latest comers on the Indian scene and there 
ensued a mixture of the two dialects.” 

6.4. The significance of the r-l dialect moving earlier into the interior of 
India and eventually on to eastern areas like Magadha (where dialectally all 
r>t) is further enhanced by its connection with the operation of Fortunatov’s 
Law. The law states that in the group IE *1 + dental in Sanskrit, the / is 
dropped and the dental is changed to a cerebral (cf. Sk t.pata- ‘cloth’, OSlav. 
platino , Russ, polotno). Here an original Indo-European cluster yields a single 
retroflex, while r + dental in Middle Indo-Aryan always results in a cluster, 
dental as well as retroflex (cf. Skt. vartate, Pkt. vattai beside vattai) (Burrow 
1972:531). The particular connection of Fortunatov’s Law with /-dusters 
means that this Law cannot apply in dialects, such as Iranian and Rgvedic 
Sanskrit, where every IE */>r, Burrow (1972:531) has admirably defended 
Fortunatov’s Law against all the objections raised by different scholars and 
has tried to date the beginning of its operation on the basis of the Rgvedic 
word gdldd- ‘dripping, flow’, beside the r-dialect form gdrdd- The fact that 
gdldd -- is still found in the Rgveda , while later Sanskrit has the derived root 
gad, implies, according to Burrow (1972:542), that “the change according to 
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Fortunatov’s Law took place during the period of early Rgveda, so that it was 
possible for one form antedating that change to be preserved in that collection.” 

6.5. One could argue in a slightly different way. The Rgvedic dialect, as 
pointed out by Meillet and by Burrow himself, is an r-only dialect, like the 
Iranian, and hence was not logically subject to Fortunatov’s Law. Thus, the 
retroflexes in the existing Rgveda , which can only be accounted for by 
Fortunatov’s Law, may be viewed as a part of “normalization” by the later 
redactors belonging to the rd dialect in tandem with the replacement of the 
Ur-Vedic r by / from their own dialect. Tliis further separates the Ur -Rgveda 
dialect from the direct impact of Fortunatov’s Law. 

6.6. The fact that the r-only dialect of the northwest and the rd dialect 
(and possibly the /-only dialect) of the northeast underwent different develop¬ 
ments with respect to retroflexion can be demonstrated by referring to the 
early inscriptional Prakrits. In particular, Mehendale’s monumental Historical 
Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits throws a flood of light on tliis problem. It 
must be remembered that the major portion of northern India, until this 
time, had not been invaded by any people other than Indo-Iranians, and 
hence the linguistic development reflected up to this period is very much an 
affair of Indo-Iranian and the pre-Aryan languages of India. Mehendale 
(1948:18) points out that the cerebralization of dentals in the environment 
of r is predominant in the eastern inscriptions,but “it will be observed that 
the western dialect is the least affected by cerebralisation.” Bloch (1970:6) 
and Burrow (1936:419, 421) also emphasize this point. Burrow (1936:421) 
further points out that even witliin the northwestern region, the Niya Prakrit 
in the further west preserved r + dental clusters better than the northwestern 
Afokan inscriptions. He concludes that phonologically the language of Niya 
presents a pronouncedly more archaic aspect than that of Afoka, namely, by 
better preserving consonant combinations such as rt, rdh, etc.(Burrow 1936: 
422). Extremely significant is Burrow’s final conclusion: 

Obviously we cannot derive the Niya Prakrit from the language 
of Afoka, and the most natural conclusion to draw from the fact 
that phonetically it is better preserved is that its home is to be 
sought further to the west. Because it seems clearer (then as now) 
that the more remote a language was in the direction of the 
North-West the less liable it was to phonetic decay (3 936:422). 

In a strange way, Burrow’s conclusion reads like a translation of the passage j 
from the Kausitaki-Brahmana (7.6) discussed earlier. 
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6.7 It is thus clear that Fortunatov’s Law primarily applied to the rd 

caftem Indh ° f AryanS who ]ater ™ved into 

eastern India and not to the r-only dialect of Tranians and Vedic Aryans of 

orthwestern India. Oldenberg discusses in detail the question of the non- 
Vechc eastern Aryans and says that they confronted the non-Aryans long 
before the Vedic Aryans did.40 At this point a discussk)n Qf 

eC °? eS ? Ulte relevant * For 3 detailed discussion of the Vrdtyas and 
heir eventual assimilation into the later Aryanized society, I shall only refer 
the treatment by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (1967), 41 but I shall quote an 
important observation by Kimura (1927:26ff.): “The Vratyas being Aryans 
outside the Vedic circle always fought against the Vedic Aryans Therefore 

n » u - raiiy tended towards ° ther ,dbes b “ ide tHe 
wThi Dhama-sutra (1.1.32-33) gives us a clear idea of 

how the Vedic Aiyans viewed the “mixed Aryans” of the “outer" regions’ 

can I"*’ ° f Msa> 0f Ma « adha ' of Saurastra, of the Dec 

• a f paV!t ’ ° f Smd ’ and . t l le Sauvfras are of mixed origin. He who has 
visited the countries of the Arattas, Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauvfras. Vahgas 

PulSilnjiPranunas shall offer a Punastoma or Sarvaprsthi sacrifice [ foi 
punflcation] . Thus the early Aryan dialect of the Vratyn s came into closer 
contact with non-Aryans and tins gives us a necessary sociolinguistic motive 
n for the operation of Fortunatov’s law in their dialect. But it must be 
remembered that this development is essentially different from the history 

e ic r-dialect. In later times, there occurred an obvious dialectal 
mixture which is reflected in classical Sanskrit. 

wen''V! 16 T len “ 0f Prakrit inscnp,iom is significant in another respect as 
well I has been claimed by Burrow (1971:557), quite rightly that “the 
cerebral sibilant r is differentiated from the other cerebrals in U,at Us ultimate 
origin goes back to a much earlier date. The development of s to s (whence 
Indo-Aryan s) is common to Indo-Aryan and Iranian." It may be observed 
lat despite a few cases of s as a spontaneous retroflex (cf. Burrow 1971- 
557) and a few cases to be derived by Fortunatov’s Law (Burrow 1971:543- 
m , f , le . S ° u " d / m Sanskrit is Primarily an extension of the Indo-Iranian 

generally not Ind °- Euro P e ™ ** by the ruki nilc, and is 

generally not in any way connected with Fortunatov’s Law. Tliis law aoplies 

o the / dialect of the pre-Vedic eastern Aryans, while the developmentS 

veto E ° pCan , ■ 1 f‘° ‘ he Ind °- Inmilm s' by the ruki rule, essentially a de- 
elopment witlun the Indo-Iranian r dialect, is preserved in the northwestern 
mscriptional Prakrits. nortnwestem 

6.9. It has been pointed out by many a scholar that of all the Prakrits, 
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only those of the northwest preserve the triple distinction between i, s and 
5. 42 It may be hard to determine whether or not the phonetic development 
of [ s ] by an extension of the ruki rule had already taken place by the time 
of the Ur -Rgveda. It seems more probable that the western r-dialect of the 
Vedic Aryans had allophones of s and s' which were reinterpreted later, after 
the dialect mixture, as a separate phoneme s parallel to the retroflexes t, d, 
etc., derived by Fortunatov’s Law in the eastern dialect. In the same way, the 
later Sanskrit rule of n^>n due to preceding r, r or s may have its origin in the 
western dialect. This may be one of the reasons why the early western Prakrit 
inscriptions have rt, rd, etc., for eastern t, d, etc., but have n corresponding to 
eastern n (Bloch 1970:6). 

6.10. However, at the time of the composition of the original Rgveda , the 
western dialect of the Vedic Aryans most probably had nothing more than 
cerebral allophones of af and n, and also perhaps of t, d, etc., in clusters with 
s', which were later identified with eastern retroflexes and interpreted as pho¬ 
nemes by the later mixed population. Thus, s in the word devesu comes from 
an extension of the ruki rule in the western Aryan dialect, while s in bhdsate 
is the result of the operation of Fortunatov’s Law from an Indo-European 
cluster *ls, cf. Lith. balsa - ‘voice’. Wliile in early stages of Indo-Aryan these 
two instances of s seem to have had two different origins in two different 
dialects, in later Sanskrit they are interpreted as belonging to the same 
phoneme. 

6.11. A study of inscriptional Prakrits also helps us clear another problem 
with respect to the existing recension of the Rgveda. This is the problem of 
the origin of the retroflex sounds l and Ih for intervocalic d and dh in Sakal- 
ya’s recension of the Rgveda. Most scholars take for granted the existence of 
these sounds in the Rgveda. I have already referred to Vaidya’s view that 
these sounds developed in the southern (Dravidian) recitational traditions. I 
disagree with this view. I think that like other eastern retroflexes, / developed 
when the Rgvedic recitational traditions moved eastward in North India. 
Evidence to support this possibility comes from inscriptional Prakrits. Mehen- 
dale (1948:11) points out that, in inscriptional Prakrits, the “change -d->-l- 
occurs in the non-Westem groups.” His detailed statement is as follows: 

Medially the change -d->-l- or -/- is found in the East and North 
(and perhaps in the Center) in the days of A£oka. It is next no¬ 
ticed in the Western inscriptions in the 1st cent. A.D. and in the 
Southern group in the 2nd cent. A.D. The change, therefore, 
seems to have gone from E (and N)-+C-*W-*S (1948:272-73). 


This is an extremely important statement. This shows thahthe change of -d- 
to -/- did not occur in the northwestern regions of India at the time of Atoka 
or later. Panini, who comes from the northwest and precedes Aioka by about 
two centuries, does not have the sound l in his Sanskrit. It is also a matter of 
great significance that his rules concerning the Vedic language do not have 
any indication of the existence of the sound / in the Vedic texts known to 
him. In fact, in his rules like P.6.3.113 {sadhye sddhva sddhcti nigame) and 
P.8.3.54 (iddyd vo), he refers to Vedic usages such as sadha and ida without 
Ih and / for the intervocalic dh and d, but the commentators like BhattojT 
Diksita quote the examples salhd and ila ( Siddhdnta-Kaumudi:340 , 348). It is 
a matter of great surprise that Thieme does not notice this point in his 
Panini and the Veda. Panini obviously knew Sakalya’s pada-patha , and hence 
it is quite surprising to find him not recording the existence of / in that text. 
The Rgveda-Prdtisakhya also does not ascribe the sounds / and jh to Sakalya, 
but it attributes them to Vedamitra (see note 16). Is it then conceivable that 
the version of Sakalya’s Rgveda available to Panini did not contain the sounds 
/ and Ihl I think that we cannot simply brush aside this possibility. 

However, accepting the other possibility that Sakalya’s recension could 
indeed have had the sounds / and //i, we may be able to explain the probable 
origin of these sounds in the eastern recitational traditions. It is quite possible 
that the Sakalyas had the sounds / and Ih in their own dialect and the ques¬ 
tion whether they unconsciously introduced these sounds in the orally pre¬ 
served texts is a legitimate question (see note 16). Yaska is not too far re¬ 
moved from the pada-karas like Sakalya, and he often doubts their pada - 
divisions and proposes his own. Mehendale (1965:13) has given a very con¬ 
vincing argument to prove that Yaska had the sounds / and Ih in his own 
dialect: 

In Nirukta 7.16, Yaska cites Rv. 1.1.2 and in N. 8.8 he cites Rv. 
10.110.3. In both these verses occurs the word idyah which 
shows d since it does not occur between the two vowels. But 
while paraphrasing it in his commentary, Yaska uses the form 
ilitavyah with / since here it occurs between two vowels. Had 
Yaska not used 1 in his speech, he would have paraplirased the 
Vedic word by Iditavyah. 

If this argument is valid, and I think it is, then one may advance a similar 
argument to indicate a possibility that Sakalya’s own dialect also had the 
sounds / and Ih. Skold has indicated that Sakalya’s word text for the Rgveda 
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word vidvagam (1.118.9) is vilu-agam (see note 16). This raises a strong 
possibility that Sakalya* s own dialect had these sounds. The Aitareya-Aran- 
yaka passage discussed earlier shows that the Sakalya tradition followed the 
Magadhan tradition of the Mandukeyas. The Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (3.1-9) 
has clear indications that Brahmins from the Kuru-Pancala region in north- 
central India were migrating to the eastern regions like Videha, and that a 
Vidagdha Sakalya was at the court of the king lanaka of Videha. Though the 
question of identity of this Vidagdha Sakalya with the Sthavira Sakalya of 
the Aitareya-Aranyaka and the redactor of the Rgveda is a matter of dispute 
(see Aitareya-Aranyaka , Keith:239ff; and Vedic Index of Names and Sub¬ 
jects, Macdonell and Keith:vol. 2, 368-69), the available information is quite 
sufficient to place the Sakalya tradition in the eastern regions of Videha and 
Magadha. Considering the above arguments it seems quite unlikely that the 
Ur -Rgveda of the northwestern region had the sounds / and Ih, Even in later 
times, there must have been other recensions of the Rgveda which did not 
have the change of -d- and -dh- to -/- and -lb-. For instance, while the available 
recension of the Rgveda (10.90.5a) reads tasmad viralajayata , the Yajurveda 
version of the same hymn in the Madhyandina recension (31.5a) reads tasmad 
virddajdyata. Is it not conceivable that the Madhyandina reading represents a 
pre-Sakalya stage in the evolution of the Rgvedic oral traditions? 

6.12. My interpretation of the phonological details of the early Prakrit 
inscriptions by itself would not have been sufficient for understanding possi¬ 
ble early developments of Sanskrit sounds. But, whatever we know about 
Vedic, pre-Vedic, and Iranian from other independent sources fits amazingly 
well with the regional distribution of sounds in the early North Indian Prakrit 
inscriptions. One may reasonably suspect that this is not due to accident but 
is the result of natural developments. It seems interesting that the inscrip- 
tional Prakrits known from the third century B.C. should reflect a natural 
development of what we know to have been true of pre-Vedic and Vedic 
Indo-Aryans, and Iranians of a much earlier period. One of the reasons could 
very well be that after the arrival of the Indo-Aryans, this region was not seri¬ 
ously disturbed by any peoples other than Iranians until the invasion of 
Alexander the Great. Figure 2 sums up the results of the preceding discussion 
of the development of Indo-Aryan retroflexes. 

7. BRAHMiKARANA : A GRADUAL TRANSFORMATION 

7.1. The passage which is quoted from the Aitareya-Aranyaka also appears 
with slight differences in the Sdrikhayana-Aranyaka (8.11). It contains a signi¬ 
ficant additional statement which throws some new light on the process of 
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FIGURE 2 


PRE-INDO-IRANIAN 

*M, *M, */V 


PROTO-rNDO-IRANIAN 


*/s/, */s7, */r/ 


PRE-VEDIC INDO-ARYAN 


Vs/, */r/, *11/ 


1 >r (v 
s > s' / I u 



IRANIAN 
f/s/, Is/, /r/j 


UR-RG VEDIC 
l /s/, /s'/, It/ J 


occasionally r > 1 


s > [s] / u 


■ARYAN-NON-ARYAN CONVERGENCE 


NORTHWESTERN INDO-ARYAN NORTHEASTERNINDO-ARYAN 


[§] > /?/ 

[st] > /st/ 

n > n /’{r, r, s J 


Fortunatov’s Law Magadhi Occasional 
EE *lt > t r > 1 -d->-l- 

IE *ld 1> d s > s -dh- 3> -lh- 

IE *In > n 



DIALECT MIXTURE IN NORTH INDIA 
—-- CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


{/•/. HI, hi, /;/, /th/. /d/, /dh/, /„/, / r/> m J 
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editing and redacting the older texts that had just begun in this period. After 
saying that some people have doubts about the existence of n and s in the 
Samhita , and after advising that these sounds must be pronounced—as is done 
in the traditions of Mandukeya and Sakalya-the Sankhayana-Aranyaka 
(8.11, p. 315) says: 

SIMILARLY, ONE SHOULD RECITE WHATEVER ELSE 
THERE IS, NAMELY ANY SPEECH, HISTORICAL TRADI¬ 
TIONS AND PURANA-TEXTS, ONL Y A ETER IIA VING THEM 
TRANSFORMED INTO THE BRAHMA [S YSTEM ]. 4 3 

What is the process that is signified by the gerund brahmlkrtya ? The com¬ 
pound verb brahmi-kr, according to the standard rules of Sanskrit, should 
refer to a process of transforming something which is not brahma into some¬ 
thing which is brahma * 4 The word brahman is often used in the contexts 
where its identity with vak ‘speech’ is clearly expressed {Aitareya-Aranyaka: 
1.1.1, 1.3.1, 1.5.1, etc.). The concrete manifestation of this brahman = vak = 
‘speech’ is seen by the Aitareya-Aranyaka (2.3.6) in terms of individual 
sounds such as stops ( sparsa ) and sibilants {usman). This text uses developed 
phonetic terms such as svara ‘vowel’, vyahjana ‘consonant’, sparsa ‘stop’, 
usman ‘sibilant’ and antahstha ‘semi-vowel’. The term antahsthd ‘semi-vowel’, 
wluch literally means ‘standing in between [vowels and consonants?] ’ (cf. 
Panini’s Sivasutras), possibly suggests that the formation of an ordered alpha¬ 
bet had already taken place {Aitareya-Aranyaka: Index 5). The Aitareya- 
Aranyaka actually uses the term aksara-samamnaya, which is the standard 
technical term for “ordered alphabet” in systematic works on Sanskrit pho¬ 
netics and grammar. 45 This standardized alphabet, aksara-samamnaya, is 
called brahma-rdsi ‘collection of brahman = speech’ by the Pratisakhyas 
and later by Patafijali. 46 

7.2. Thus, the gerund brahmf-krtya most probably stands for the gradual 
process of “normalization” or “standardization” of the older oral texts in 
accordance with the norms of the Gangetic basin. The connection of this 
word with the name brahmavartta for the Gangetic basin may be strongly 
suspected. This region becomes the home of standard speech by the time of 
the Aranyakas , in contrast to the northwestern, frontier of India which was 
the homeland of the Rgvedic Aryans. Even Yaska seems to use the word arya 
in a somewhat regional sense, i.e., inhabitants of Arydvartta (often called 
Brahmavartta), whose linguistic habits he distinguishes from those of Kam- 
boja ‘Eastern Iran, Western Punjab’, Surastra, etc. 47 Pataiijali also discusses 
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the concept of standard speech, and defines it as the speeph of the learned 
Brahmins of Arydvartta 48 Thus, it may be said that in the early centuries of 
the first millennium B.C. there took place in north-central India a gradual 
process of brdhmfkarana ‘normalization and standardization’ of the older oral 
texts in accordance with the norms of Brahmavartta. The location of this 
region also explains how, by this time, there had occurred a mixture of north¬ 
western and northeastern dialects in an essentially north-central region. 

7.3. This process of “normalization” or “standardization” of orally 
preserved ancient texts is quite similar to what happened to the originals of 
the Sangam works which were composed in Ancient Tamil during the first 
three centuries after Christ, but which had their language altered and are now 
found in Cen-Tamiz redactions which must date from about 600 A.D. and 
later. Chatterji, who talks about this normalization, also speaks of a similar 
normalizing transformation in the case of the Vedic literature from its com¬ 
position to its present preserved form and mentions several other cases of 
such transformations in the process of oral transmission. 49 

8. RETROFLEXION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRAHMi 

SCRIPT 

8.1. In the context of the process of brdhmi-karana, it is important to look 
at the origin and development of the Bralimi script. Biihler (1895:84-85) has 
convincingly demonstrated the derivation of the Brahmi script from Phoeni¬ 
cian signs, and recently this has been supported by Dani and Mahadevan. 50 

8.2. 1 lie highly probable Phoenician origin of the Brahmi script raises 
some interesting questions. The Rgveda speaks of a non-Aryan community 
called Pani, wluch is hated by the Aryans for being foolish,, faithless, having 
obstructed speech and not worshipping the Aryan gods like Indra. But at the 
same time they are described as being well-established merchants who were 
rich and went in caravans and who undertook sea voyages for trading and 
gain (Rahurkar 1974:43ff.). Some scholars have identified the Panis of the 
Rgveda with the Phoenicians (Rahurkar:4546; S. R. Rao 1972-73:6). At 
present, there is not sufficient evidence to establish such an identification, 
but the plausibility of the identification cannot be easily denied. In any 
case, the Phoenician language did not have retroflexion and hence could not 
have affected Aryan speech directly in that respect. The Phoenician language 
does have a contrast of emphatic and nonemphatic dental stops and sibilants, 
but the development of the Brahmi script shows that Indians did not look 
upon these emphatic dentals as retroflexes. 

8.3. It is interesting to see how the retroflex Sanskrit sounds could have 
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gradually been represented through modification of the Phoenician signs for 
dentals. Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks that “it seems not improbable 
that tills old Indian alphabet, when it was framed or adopted, did not possess 
any retroflex letters.” 51 The Phoenician Samech is the origin of the signs for 
both s and $ in the Brahmi script. Biihler (1895:66) points out that a single 
sign probably served in the beginning to express both s and s and that two 
separate signs were developed later out of this original representative of the 
Phoenician Samech. Similarly, the signs for the sounds t, th, d, dh and n in 
the Brahmi script are derived from the dental signs in the Phoenician alpha¬ 
bet (Buhler:73). While the Brahmi d comes from d (dh Phoenician daleth ), 
the sign for retroflex / is a further modification of the sign for d (Biihler: 
77). The following chart shows the derivation of the Brahmi retroflex signs 
(Buhler:82-83): 

Phoenician Brahmi Brahmi Derivatives 

Daleth-> dh -► d, d j 

Theth -► th -+• th, t 

Nun -► n — -► n 

Samech-► s (Bhattiprolu 

type)-► s, s 

Even if we do not believe in the Phoenician origin of the Brahmi script, still 
the relatedness of its retroflex and dental signs is quite significant in itself. 

8,4. The fact that the same sign was earlier used for s and s and that two 
different signs were later developed from this common sign is quite inter¬ 
esting. As the Sanskrit grammarians teach, the sound s changes to s under 
the influence of the preceding i, u, r, e, ai, o, au, ^-series, r, or I 5 ^ It is 
quite possible that originally s was looked upon only as an allophone of s 
and was not distinguished from s in writing. Gradually as s became phone- 
mically different from the original s through changes in its distribution, s 
and s came to be distinguished in writing. The derivation of the Brahmi s 
from s perhaps goes hand in hand with the phonemic evolution of s from s. 
The derivation of the Brahmi sign for / from d may indicate a similar evolu¬ 
tion. 53 Buhler has amply demonstrated that Indian grammarians and pho¬ 


neticians must have been involved in the formation of the Brahmi script. 
Since the formation of an aksara-samdmndya ‘standard alphabet’ had already 
taken place before the Aitareya - and Sdhkhdyana-A ranyakas and since this 
very Sdhkhdyana-Aranyaka speaks of the process of hrdhmi-karana , we may 
be able to conclude with some justification that the process of hrdhmi-karana 
referred to here was the gradual process of “normalizing” and “standardi¬ 
zing” the orally preserved ancient texts and involved the phonetic and ortho¬ 
graphic realignment of the older texts. 

8.5. In terms of the development of ancient Indian scripts and retroflex¬ 
ion, it may be interesting to refer to S. R. Rao’s recent attempts to decipher 
the Harappan script. While most of the recent Western attempts (cf. Parpola 
1975) presume that the Harappan language is an old Dravidian language, 
S. Rao’s alphabetical interpretation of the late Harappan inscriptions is 
ii eresting in that, according to his findings, the Harappan script, like the 
later Brahmi script, is derived from the Phoenician alphabet, and the Harap¬ 
pan language turns out for him to be a form of (pre-Vedic?) Indo-Aryan. 
According to him, there are no signs for the retroflex sounds t, th, d, dh, and 
n, but there are signs for the sounds r, r, and I 54 This, surprisingly,'resembles 
the phonetic system of the pre-Vedic Indo-Aryans which I have already 
discussed. 

I claim to be a perfect nonexpert with respect to ancient scripts and 
cannot possibly evaluate the validity of S. R. Rao’s decipherments. At least 
there is a chance that, if S. R. Rao is right, there did exist an Aryan language 
in India, closely allied to the known Vedic language, and yet did not have 
any retroflexion. This is at least a possibility, and at the very least a check 
against instinctively reading a form of Dravidian into the Harappan inscrip¬ 
tions, as is being done quite frequently in recent years. 55 

9. INSTABILITY OF POST-VEDIC RETROFLEXION 

9.1. Coming down to post-Vedic'times, one finds that the sounds n and s 
continue to be intriguing even after the time of Sakalya. Panini, who refers 
to Sakalya as an authority, has rules dealing with n and s, in particular, which 
show us that these sounds were .still among the least predictable in Sanskrit. 
The whole distinction of nopadesa and sopadesa verbs in Panini testifies to 
this complexity. 56 In simple terms, the distinction worked in tills way: the 
sound n of roots sometimes changed to n after r, r, and s in the prefix (upa- 
sarga), but sometimes it did not change. Panini knew where the change took 
place and where it did not, but he could not find any general phonological or 
morphological condition that would distinguish these two classes of verbs 
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from each other. In fact, he had to identify every such item which underwent 
such a change individually. For example: nrtyati/pranrtyati, but namatij 
pranamati. The same situation existed in roots with s. Tliis either changed to 
s or remained s. For example: sidati/visidati , but sarpati/visarpati. Even 
Patahjali could provide only a partial generalization for these cases. 57 

9.2. An instance of “right” and “wrong” speech given by Patafijali shows 
that retroflexion was fluid in the speech of even upper-caste learned people. 
He narrates the story of two sages who were called Yarvana and Tarvana (MB: 
vol. 1, sec. 1, p. 56). They were so called because instead of pronouncing the 
Sanskrit sequences yad vd nah and tad vd nah correctly, they used to pro¬ 
nounce these as yarvana and tarvana in everyday speech, but as yad vd nah 
and tad vd nah when they were either teacliing or sacrificing. Tills story illu¬ 
strates how, in these post-Vedic times, there was a situation where even the 
learned Brahmins were involved in diaglossia. 

9.3. In order to explicate further the relationship of retroflexes to dentals 
and palatals in Sanskrit, it may be observed that there is a hierarchy of 
phonological features. The following examples illustrate the presence and 
absence of such hierarchies. In Sanskrit, a voiced stop, followed by an un¬ 
voiced consonant, becomes unvoiced, e.g., dt>tt. However, an unvoiced stop, 
followed by a voiced consonant, becomes voiced, e.g., td^>dd. This general 
rule, which operates only in the specified direction, indicates that the features 
of [+ voice J and [—voice ] are of equal strength in the context of assimila¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the dental, palatal, and retroflex sounds show a clear 
hierarchy. Panini’s rule 8.4.40 ( stoh found fouh) says that a dental stop or 
sibilant is replaced by the corresponding palatal stop or sibilant if followed or 
preceded by a palatal stop or sibilant, e.g., tat + ca>tacca . 58 A palatal never 
becomes a dental. Panini’s rule 8.4.41 (found stub) says that a dental stop or 
sibilant is replaced by the corresponding retroflex stop or sibilant if followed 
or preceded by a retroflex stop or sibilant, e.g., rdmas tikdm>rdmast!kdm, 
sat nagary aft>sannagaryah. A retroflex consonant never becomes dental. 
Similarly, there are rules to change palatals into retroflex consonants, e.g., 
vA + t£L>vista, raj + bhi}f>rddbhih , but no retroflex consonant is ever changed 
into a palatal. Tliis gives us a hierarchy of dental>palatal>retroflex, such that 
there are no changes in the reverse direction. 

9.4. The first half of tliis hierarchy is to some extent part of the Indo- 
iranian heritage, while retroflexion is the added “marked” higher feature of 
Indian origin. Acutally the Indo-European ruki rule which yields the Indo- 
Iranian i from the Indo-European *s has been partly extended in Sanskrit to 
s. The ruki rule says that the Indo-European *s is changed to f if preceded 
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by r, u k, or i. This particular rule ceases to be productive in Indo-Aryan 
“ e f, ! “ “ ext f nsi0n t0 the derivation of retroflex s. Panini's rules 8.3.57 
« Wkoh adesa-pratyayayoh) say that j which is either a substitute 
or part of an affix is replaced by j, if it is preceded by i, u, r, /, e, o ai au 

of rTf' p°- r ° ne ° f * he *' series> e - g - deve + su >deved The statement 

0 e folio y fT 1 u CaUy the S3me as lhe mki mle if understand 
the following relationships between different conditioning sounds: 

r covers r (and perhaps /, 1) 
u covers o, au, and v 
k covers the k- series of stops 
i covers e, ai, and y 

For several of these conditioning sounds, there are no examples found in 
oansknt, and m the Paninian group-symbols i-N and kU, several “unused" 
sounds are included. But the basic structure is the same as the ruki rule. This 
tuft of the same basic ruki rule to retroflexion, a partial shift producing a 

nonre b t - h ° WS Pr ° CeSS ° f rcali K nin S the “ginal Indo-lranian 

onretroflex sounds m terms of Dravidian influence on Indo-Aryan. This 

(8 3 57ff) y "° melmS eitllef compIete or rcgtdar even by the time of Panini 

Indo-European *s 




*s, % [ *s ] 


Recensional Vedic 


after Aryan-Dravidian 
Convergence 

Nr N, N 
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9.5, Though Hans Hock (1975:101-2) points out that retroflexion is “a 
natural, phonetically well-motivated phenomenon, found, at least dialectally, 
in the majority of the sub-branches of Indo-European,” I would still agree 
with Kuiper (1967*7:104) that “the assumption of retroflex phonemes for 
proto-Indo-Iranian is fully unwarranted. In old Iranian such retroflexes are 
entirely lacking, and in Indo-Aryan the genesis of these phonemes is in all 
likelihood a comparatively late process which must have taken place in the 
separate branch owing to foreign influence in the Indian linguistic area.” 
At the same time, it must be emphasized that such foreign influence cannot 
be evidenced for the Rgveda (also see Hockrl 13-14) apart from some loan¬ 
words. Extension of the ruki rule to yield retroflex s marks the beginning 
of s in Sanskrit, but tills extension had not begun by the time of the Ur- 
Rgveda. As we shall see in the following sections, the same must be true of 
Fortunatov’s Law and Burrow’s “spontaneous cerebrals” (Burrow 1972). 

10. IRREGULAR RETROFLEXION IN THE VEDIC RECENSIONS 

10.1. An examination of the present text of the Rgveda reveals certain 
aspects of retroflexion in that text which could have come about only 
through unconscious shifts and mechanical nonlinguistic application of the 
retroflexion rules by the early preredaction reciters and preservers of the 
Vedic texts. A few examples will suffice to clarify this point. 

10.2. In classical Sanskrit as codified by Panini, the change of n to n and 
s to s is specifically limited to occurrences of both the conditioning sound 
and the substituendum n or j within the same pada ‘inflected word’. For 
instance, we have *ramena>ramena because both r and n are parts of the 
same inflected word; but we cannot have the sequence of the two words 
tatra na changed to *tatra na, because the sounds r and n belong to two 
different inflected items. The same is true of the change of s to s when 
preceded by iN sounds (all vowels [except a and *2 ], h, and semi-vowels) and 
the A:-series of stops. For instance, in rame + su the sound s changes to s and 
we get ramesu\ but we cannot get this change in cases like the sequence rame 
supte, where e in one word is followed by s in another word. Thus, these 
rules in the normal language are not simply conditioned by the “absolute 
sound sequence,” but by further morphological considerations. This seems 
to be quite natural; for instance, the Indo-European ruki rule is conditioned 
by sound sequence and morphology both, and not simply by the sound 
sequence alone. 

10.3. However, if we look at the present text of the Rgveda, we find 
changes like the ones mentioned above taking place even when the condition- 
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ing sound belongs to a different word. All that seems to rqatter is the sound 
sequence within a metrical foot (pada). A metrical foot is looked upon as if 
it is a continuous sequence, and the awareness of word boundaries is dis¬ 
pensed with in making changes like n>n and s>s. We find compounds in 
Vedic illustrating this kind of change, i.e., agni-somau (agni-somauJ. 59 One 
may perhaps understand the “psychological propinquity” involved in a com¬ 
pound, though this propinquity is not exhibited in classical Sanskrit. How¬ 
ever, in Vedic even words which are uncompounded undergo changes of this 
type quite often, i.e., mo su nah (from ma u su nah). 60 Panini himself is quite 
aware that the metrical foot, not the word, is the unit used as the basis of 
these changes (antah-pddam). 61 If we were to say that this kind of change, 
based on metrical units and their assumed indivisibility rather than on word 
units, was quite normal in the real Vedic spoken language, then we are faced 
with a precarious situation. We would have to assume that the scope of retro¬ 
flexion in the real spoken Vedic language was far greater than in classical 
Sanskrit. This would be quite contrary to the generally seen pattern of 
steadily increasing strength of retroflexion, along with the increasing intensity 
of the Aryan-Dravidian convergence. 

10.4. To me it appears that this kind of retroflexion appearing in the pre¬ 
served Vedic recensions must be ascribed to the effect of recitation. There 
was a gradual development of conditioned and spontaneous retroflexion in 
the spoken language of the reciters. The rules which in the real language were 
conditioned by particular sound sequences and limited in scope to the gram¬ 
matical word were mechanically applied by these preserver-reciters to the 
orally preserved archaic texts wherever the sequence conditions were met. 
The metrical units of the Vedic recensions were viewed by. the early reciters 
as undivided continuous units, and along with this notion of continuity the 
increasingly archaic nature of the texts helped such unconscious mechanical 
application of retroflexion rules. Ghatage (1962:93) says: “The sentence or 
word-group as the basis of Sandhi explains the change of n to n and of s to s 
even when the retroflex sound is found in another word, (ni sasdda, pra na 
ayumsi ).” Without the sociohistorical background given above, Ghatage’s 
statement is not an “explanation," but merely a statement of obvious facts. 

10.5. Thus, a majority of the cases of retroflexion seen in the preserved 
Vedic texts must be ultimately ascribed to the gradual unconscious change in 
oral recitation. Such mechanical application of retroflexion rules was again 
not quite uniform. 62 That the emergence of retroflexion itself was not quite 
uniform can be seen from Panini’s retroflexion rules. Panini liimself notes 
that some of the retroflexion rules applied only as unconditioned options in 
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certain Vedic texts. Thus, the same Vedic text shows agnis tvd and agnis te, 
but also agnis tvd and agnis te. 63 Once personalities like Sakalya and Mandu- 
keya had fixed the texts of their respective recensions, the orally preserved 
texts were as if quickly frozen with all the changes that had taken place so 
far, and then texts like Pratisdkhyas were composed to describe in detail the 
features of these “frozen” texts. Staal (1967:17) rightly points out that the 
Pratisdkhyas were “not interested in the Vedic language as such, but in the 
utterances handed down ” by the oral tradition. However, phenomena like 
retroflexion had set in before the process of “text freezing” had begun. The 
same phenomenon is seen in the application of other sandhi rules in the pre¬ 
served recensions. 

10.6. In order to emphasize the point that the Rgvedic hymns were 
preserved for a long time as “continuous” archaic sequences and not as 
spoken sentences, I shall give a few examples which indicate that Sakalya, 
Yaska, and other ancient Vedic scholars who received the ancient “unana¬ 
lyzed” continuous texts from the older oral traditions often could not agree 
on what the words were in a given sequence. All these instances are discussed 
by Bishnupada Bhattacharya (1958:9-23): 



1. vdyah 


2. mdsakrt 


3. mehana 


- Sakalya 
-Yaska 

- Sakalya 
■Yaska 

- Sakalya 
-Gargya 


/ va/yah / 

/vay ah [ 

/md/sakrtj 

/mdsa-krtj 

/mehana/ 

/md/iha/nd/ 


1 |-ji l ||,|j-| —-Sakalya from trsna-ja- 

‘ —Yaska dative of trsnaj- 

5. Sakalya’s analysis: katham/rasaydh/antarahf 
Yaska’s analysis: katham-rasa/yd/antarah/ 


These examples show quite clearly that.Sakalya, Yaska, Gargya, and other 
ancient Vedic scholars were all dealing with orally preserved continuous texts 
and therefore the “words” in these “continuous texts” were essentially a 
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matter of scholastic analysis and reconstruction. Twenty-eight pages of “false 
divisions and patchwords” in the second volume of Vedic Variants (3.66-94) 
substantially prove that preservation of the Vedic literature in the preredac¬ 
tion and preanalysis period was anything but perfect. All the austere methods 
of oral preservation like krama-pdtha, ghana-pdtha, etc., depend on the pada- 
patha ‘the word-text’.** But if Sakalya, Yaska*, and Gargya often could not 
agree with each other on what the exact words in the orally preserved contin- 
uous texts were, we can hardly imagine that the early oral traditions had the 
same austerity. Rather, they were very much “natural” ways of passing on an 
oral text from generation to generation. Therefore, the later austere methods 
could not have preserved what was lost before those methods themselves 
came into being. 

10.7. Irregular, indeed, is retroflexion in the Rgveda sequence mo su nah 
However, it is irregular not only with respect to the classical language, it is 
irregular within the Rgveda itself as it has been handed down to us. Below I 
shall mention instances of irregular “spontaneous” n/n variation within 
identical texts. These cases are collected from Vedic Variants fvol 2 do 

A A ACC \ V ’ W' 


Texts * 


RV.AV, TS, TB 

SV, MS, AB 

MS 

TS 

KS 

VS, MS 
MS 


pra no 

beside 

pra no 

pra na 

beside 

prana 

nakir nu 

beside 

nakir nu 

svar na 

beside 

svar na 

indra enam 

beside 

indra enam 

pari no 

beside 

pari no 

urusyd no 

beside 

urusyd no 


Similar cases of “spontaneous” s/s variation 
447ff.): 


occur (Vedic Variants :\o[, 2, 


pp. 


AB AitareyaSnhmona; ApS-Apastamba-Srautasutra; AV-Atharvaveda; HG- 
Hiranyakesi-Grhyasutra; KS-Kathaka-Samhita; MS-MaitrayanlSamhitd; RV-Rgveda- 

, v - S uT7r da: TA - Taittm 'y a - Ara nyaka; TB-Taittiriya-Brahnuma; TS-Taittiriya-SaM- 
futa; VS-Vdjasaneyi-Samhiti * ^ 
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Texts 




RV 

dhanus tanvanti 

beside 

dhanus tanvanti 

SV 

svasus tamah 

beside 

svasus tamah 

TS 

agnes tvasyena 

beside 

agnes tvasyena 

KS, TA 

tabhis U>am 

beside 

tabhis tvam 

SV 

prabhos te 

beside 

prabhos te 

TS, TB 

brhaspates tva 

beside 

brhaspates tva 


These are only a few cases cited from the long lists of variants in Vedic 
Variants. The only explanation which Bloomfield and Edgerton (p. 444) 
could come up with is that “the greater degree of psychological propinquity 
between the alterant sound and n, the greater is the likelihood of lingualiza- 
tion. But free variation within the same texts and between different texts 
only suggests that this “psychological propinquity” was very much a matter 
of the reciters’ psychology and unconscious phonological inclinations. 

10.8. We also have occasional free variation in certain other retroflexes 
in the Vedic texts ( Vedic Variants :vo\. 2, pp. 87ff): 

Texts 


j 

SV 

avatasya 

beside 

avatasya 

j 

HG 

manthakalo 

beside 

mandakalo 

j 

KS 

panydt panyatara 

beside 

panydt panyatara 

l 

ApS 

padbhih 

beside 

padbhih 

: 

KS 

rdvat 

beside 

rdvat 


KS 

vikirida 

beside 

vikirida 


When it comes to such unconditional variation in the same text Bloomfield 
and Edgerton (p. 444) remark: “The school tendencies which appear are 
capricious and unstable; one sometimes has a feeling as if Taittiriya texts, in 
particular, took a perverse delight in violating their own general principles.” 

believe I have given sufficient evidence to prove my point that the pre¬ 
redaction oral traditions were extremely irregular, imperfect, flexible and, 
therefore, ironically, more “natural” to ancient oral literature, and that a ma¬ 
jor amount of the phonetic “information” which we find in the existing Vedic 
recensions can hardly be considered to represent the original compositions. 

10.9. This discussion agrees well with Burrow’s excellent demonstration of 
the gradual increase of “spontaneous cerebrals” in Sanskrit. As Burrow 
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p ace in S^ “ S P ontaneous cerebration has taken 

c ebrl amsTta Mo A * ""f* ^ Previously the had ‘hat 
cerebrals arose in Mo-Aryan only as a result of combinatory changes fthouvh 

a few cases of spontaneous change had been admitted as exceptions) but ft h 

h3S freqUCm,y ,aken without the pre- 

r:rr:t are " y ^ ^ 

Prakrit >‘ wf 8 m0ment we reach the “ dent most period of classical 
aknt. We can compare several Rgveda words with later Sanskrit words: 


Rgveda 


Classical Sanskrit 


udumbara 

methf 

nada 

suveni 

bhanati 


atati 
cat - 

udumbara 

medhi 

nada 

suveni 

bhanati 


fhetflTo'Tn « °T' thC Tai, '“ ya rCCitere ° CCaSionalIy Pronounce „ in 
, P. . wlt hout any reason (cf. enah/enah and agnih/asmih) and 

a s practice was noticed by Bhartrhari as early as 400 A.D « Tl'ris pro 
none d b U T nSCi Tr “ traditi0nal ” “ d S P° nta ™°- eerebralizatM was 

make a comptaet ’’ P ' 62) When he said < ha ‘ one must 

correct „ P of nominal stems so that one may know the 

Pronunciation and not mispronounce the correct words safa and 
palasa as *sasa and *paldsa. and 

h !°' 10 ' u* Emeneau 0 974:97) points out. Burrow's spontaneous cere- 

idap^n ofTd^A^ 6 ! 0 " thC sociolin8uistic assumption of the increasing 
daptation of Indo-Aryan by native Dravidian speakers to their own nhnnnirf 

gical system. Tliis process is much more evident in the development of Pra" 

knts. and Ananthanarayana (p. 67) rightly says that “retro^x colon s' 

may hav^happened dueTd ” **** 35 C ° mpared ,0 Sanskri ‘ 

may nave happened due to deeper contact of Dravidian with them ” A cm 

sWf in7o7ri° n ° f 3 Tf region to Marathi Xrom % 

shrftmg of the ongmal Dravidian population, has been discussed by Joslu ta 
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his exciting book Marhdti Samskrti: Kahi Samasyd [Marathi culture: some 
problems], with an English subtitle: “A New Approach‘to the Dravidian 
Problem” (Poona, 1952). 


11. RETROFLEXION IN THE PRA TISAKHYA S 

11.1. As has been noted earlier, no Pratisakhyas consider r and r to be 
retroflex sounds ( murdhanya ), and to find them classified as retroflexes we 
have to come down to such late texts as the Paniniya-Siksa. 66 What is of 
interest is the fact that even those texts which do not classify r and r as 
retroflexes still have the rule which says that a dental n becomes retroflex 
n if preceded by r and r. If we look at the late texts such as the Paniniya- 
Siksd, where r and r are explicitly classified as retroflexes, the rule 


(A) dental n > n 



all three retroflexes 


appears to be a phonologicaily natural rule of contiguous or noncontiguous 
assimilation as the case may be.^ But if we look at the older classifications 
of r and r in the Prdtisakhyas , the rule does not seem to be as natural as it 
appears in later times. The Rgveda-Prdtis'dkhya (1.8, 10) classifies r as a 
jihvd-muliya produced at the root of the tongue (velar or perhaps uvular?)*, 
and r as danta-muliya ‘produced at the root of the teeth (alveolar)’. Thus, the 
rule for the Rgveda-Prdtis'dkhya, considering that the f-series for the Rgveda- 
Prdtiidkhya is alveolar, may be stated as follows: 


( velar r 
alveolar r 

The Rktantra (2.1.4, 7, 8) classifies r as a jihvd-muliya ‘velar’, and r as either a 
dantya ‘dental’ or danta-muliya ‘alveolar’ sound. The Taittinya-Prdtisdkhya 
(2.18, 41) classifies r as being produced at the upper back gums and jaws, 
while r is an alveolar. For the Saunakiya Caturddhydyika( 1.20, 28) and Vdja- 
saneyi-Prdtisdkhya (1.65, 68), r is velar and r is alveolar. However, for all 
these texts, the f-series is a dental series, in contrast to the Rgveda-Prdti- 
tdkhya. Thus, we may write a rule to cover a11 these classification's: 
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, ( velar r 

(C) dental «>retroflex n / 1 upper back gums r 

] dental r 
I alveolar r 

r and UieTur'th 7 H 7? nonretr ° nex classifications of the sounds r and 
., d the fact that all of these texts do have the rule prescribing the chance 

teirrr f conc, ^ de that tws is 

at least on the surface. How can a nonretroflex sound such as r or r cause the 

different ^text 6 "!^ " !° “ T 0 "” " ? We ™ y hy P 0,hesi “ that eien though 
different texts do not exactly consider r and r to be retroflexes still there 

must be something in common between a strict retroflex sound and alveolars 

d velars. It may be that in all variant classifications of r and r there is some 

degree of tongue-raising involved, if not retroflexing in the strict sense and 

of^rr^rrr be f consid !; red ,o be «« ***«« * the c h.^ 

nf , t . *' Th ’ tlus case of assimilation may be natural not so much in terms 

of the point of articulation,” but in terms of a somewhat similar manner of 
ongue-raising producing a somewhat similar acoustic quality. 

texts 'we finVT! T d ! S J ° me e * abora,ion - >" ll “ “dent Sanskrit phonetic 
xts, we find that the Indian phoneticians considered articulatory process 

we as acoustic quality, while explaining interrelations of sounds Accor’ 

dmg ,0 them there was definitely something common to , and e dtphe ,he 

difference of the point of articulation as described by them. This common 

aS m ~7, H ' S0Und heard aS by Pataii J ali - 68 Similarly, the 
a °» 69 ™ . thC T • WCre Said t0 haVe a commo " JWrarf ‘sound heard 

to h Crm Smt ‘ heard S ° Und ' makeS « clear tbat s.atemen“ 
o the acoustic common factor between r and r, and 1 and I. These statements 

o atanjali are based on the older statements of the Prdtisakhyas where the 

ZZZZIT Th • is explataed as *"■ a -»»“ - 

ZZZa 13U?1 V VOCOid - F ° r tos,ance ‘ a ,ext such as 

, h„f Z■ c asslfies ■ as a velar v °wel, and r as an alveolar conso- 
ant, but it maintains at the same‘time that r contains an r fTh* i 

■~l “ - «>* » — - £7„Z 

n.4. It is important to realize that despite the variations in the phonetic 
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classifications of r and r in different texts, these sounds had the same 
Junctional load in all the known grammatical systems of Sanskrit, and this 
functional load was shared in common with the sibilant s, which is classified 
by all the known Sanskrit phonetic treatises as a retroflex. Thus, we may say 
that there was all along a kind of phonological retroflexion shared by r, r, and 
$ in all the known grammatical texts, despite the differences in exact phonetic 
classifications. As far as the change of n to n was concerned, this phonological 
retroflexion was the most dominant factor. 

11.5. This “phonological retroflexion” may be viewed in a functional 
sense in that all three sounds r, r, and s are “cerebralizers,” if not all cerebrals 
themselves in the view of the Pratisakhyas . In later texts such as the Paniniya- 
Siksd, both r and r, along with s are classified as retroflexes, and thus all of 
them become “cerebralizers” and cerebrals. Tills “development” may be 
viewed as a phonetic development, but at the same time one may speculate 
that the phonological behavior of these sounds—their phonological or func¬ 
tional retroflexion-may have at least partially contributed to this phonetic 
shift. Thus, we find that the phonological requirements in Paninian grammar 
are greatly facilitated if we assume that r and r had the same point-of-articula- 
tion classification (Bare 1976:171). We may trace the development of retro¬ 
flexion in r and r in the following sequence: 70 

Indo-Iranian 

*r, *r(*drd) 

(not cerebrals) 

■i 

Ur-Rgvedic 
*r, *r 

(not cerebrals) 

T 

Prdtisakhyas 


(not cerebrals, but cerebralizers) 

. 1 . 

Paniniya-Siksa 

r, r 

(cerebrals and cerebralizers) 

11.6. The phonetic description of r and r in the Pratisdkhyas is perhaps 
more significant in understanding the history of retroflexion than it first 
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SJ’.'T' .f,°7 Una , t0V ’ S Uw connects the Indo-European clusters of */ nlu, 

ZT "' ) “ retr0fl “ eS - bU » te the P^ods ofCdotyatt 

vowel r is ^ daSSified as dental - » * mostly alveolar. The 

mostly velar, and occasionally alveolar Thus hnth nf , 

may be described as “backed" with respect to dentil, Tt ■ f sounds 
explain why sequences such as r , 71 « wo “d ^ Ph °“ y 
“backward” pull. Thus a clustei of ’ n 'f C '’, would develo P 211 ““nrlatory 
produce an 1 “old easily 

Aryan-Dravidian bilinguals afitt Xfon A 7" by !l >= 

rr -n?s is 

drace^orihe^st n °‘ P f“ bul “ ckarl y P rov ides documentary evi- 
Pda,alS f ' mUSt haVC eXerted a sMa ‘ “ ba <*ing” taflu- 

I2 ',, A f P m C J S ofdravidi an influence on indo-aryan 

.. ■ '. , lth res P ect to the influence exerted on the early Aryan speech bv 

t “ r gUa8eS 0f North tadia ' 1sMI ‘ouch upon a Jin, £ has 
been left out of consideration by many previous studies RefeZ , 

P^JP-rappiyal verse 9), P. S. Subramanya Sastri (,93™3) rem^ 

present tU/ 0 ™ S ' a " d " 316 dvcolar accordin S to Tolkappiyanar but at 
present they are pronounced by rounding the tongue and allowing it to toll 

the uppermost part of the hard palate exactly in the same wajas 1 and „ 1 

presents interesting problems which are worth notice. 
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12.2. If all Dravidian languages had a triple contrast of dental/alveolar/ 
retroflex, e.g., /, t, t, then at first it would appear unnatural that Dravidian 
influence would accelerate the change of Proto-Indo-Aryan dental t, d, n, or 
even rt, rd, m to retroflex t, d, and n. It would seem more natural that a 
dental t, under the influence of r, would shift to an alveolar t. Thus, we might 
expect in Sanskrit, under Dravidian influence, an alveolar series, rather than 
a retroflex series. 

However, Subramanya Sastri’s argument is based only on one interpreta¬ 
tion of Tamil, and does not take into account other Dravidian languages. 
In fact, while discussing Dravidian influence on the early phases of Indo- 
Aryan, consideration of Tamil is somewhat irrelevant, as early Indo-Aryan 
was definitely not affected by a southern Dravidian language, but must have 
been affected by northern Dravidian languages. Even a casual glance at the 
tables of phonetic correspondences given by Burrow and Emeneau (1961: 
xh-xiii) and Andronov (1970:38-39) show us an astonishing picture of Dravi¬ 
dian alveolar sounds. The northern Dravidian languages, i.e., Brahui, Malto, 
and Kurukh have no alveolar sounds. Among the central and south-central 
Dravidian languages, only Old Kannada, Old Telugu, Gondi, and Konda have 
a single alveolar sound, i.e,, /, while the other languages have no alveolar 
sounds. Toda in the south has the maximum number of alveolar sounds, 
I* 4, /» §, ?, and n, while Malayalam and Kolami have only some: t, d, r, 
and n. Kolami does not have /. Old Tamil had the alveolar sounds/, d'r'wd 
n, but Andronov (1970:34) points out that “in Modem Tamil "alveolar 
sounds (and phonemes) as well as the liquid retroflex sonant z do not exist.” 

12.3. We have no clear historical evidence that the southern Dravidians 
of modern times are the ancient northern Dravidians pushed downwards by 
the Aryans. Brahui, Kurukh and Malto share some common innovations, and 
Emeneau (1962c:62ff.) argues for the existence of a northern Dravidian 
family wliich included these languages. “Having also words in common not 
known from other Dravidian languages, they may be considered as remnants 
of a large north Dravidian dialect area, which was subsequently overlaid and 
assimilated by the Aryans”(Porpola 1975:191). Thus, it seems natural to 
assume that the Aryans confronted and gradually intermingled with the 
northern Dravidians who did not have alveolar consonants, but, like all 
Dravidians, had markedly retroflex consonants. 

12.4. This is quite interesting. Existence of alveolar / in some of the 
central Dravidian languages may explain to some extent why the Sanskrit r 
of the Prdtisdkhya period could vary from dental to alveolar, and could stay 
an alveolar for some time, despite the emergence of /, th, d, dh , and n. The 
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of the existence of retroflex /■ in all'the DrLdkTlT’ ^ mfluence 
phonemic leveling, this alveolar r of ♦» ^languages, and internal 

shifted later to the retroflex r ac" •* 16 Pr ^ tisakk > fa Period seems to have 

treatises. In the ^ 

been an alveolar or “backed dentil” 1°* l° m dentals ' t[lere must have 
unstable, since the northern Dr 1 ‘T' *** ,tag# mUSt »“« quite 

existence of this unstable “ " 0 ‘ h ‘™ Cedars. The 

fact that the Rgveda-Pratisakhya considers fUrther su PP orted by the 

than dental. This variation is cfearlv I H f' SeneS10 bc alveolar rather 

* 

Old K„X, ow haV ! ■' " i! aMenl f ™" 

gence of ? in Sanskrit wTit“ y dhec, dIh “ hard " 10 “ 'me, 

the view expressed by Burrow ( 1971-5541 mfluence - T !us corroborates 
49) that the development of s in SaLkrit V3n0V 1 and To P° r0 '' (1968: 
ruki rale was a somewhat different « f modification of the 

dh, and n. However later • . P from the emergence oft, th, d 

the general leveling of all retroflexTm^° f i,* S mdirect] y connected with 
guages substantially explain the ohonef " ^ T*' northem Dra vidian lan- 

the ancient lndo-4» “orttera » formations of 

the most influence by Indo Arvan (7 nd .‘ :entl ' al . Dravid “tn languages show 
may look ,0 these laLuages^for ea fvt T - 1955 ^.S0), we 

Emeneau SeC,i ° n ' Pr ° feSS0r 

net of alveolars and most nrabahlvT o ° n) ,hat Prot ° ; Dravidian had a 
had alveolars at the toe they m t to", 4 T " NOrth ° ravidiai > Ia Ws 
myself, . can only 3 D “‘ 

any further questions. If this is Led It S SU£Ees,ion . without 

deration of the explanation Sen * W ° U ‘ d lead ,0 a reconsi- 

phoneLtepolartiTs ^ 1 C ° n ‘ aCt ' ,he P honetic or 

positions. Thus, h is uite coLet blf h ^ ,,Bn **0 

language viewed dentals and their backed a!! 7™ ^ perceiYing the A{ yan 

principle. Therefore, the “backed” allonhn ° P 7 ^ ^ tCmiS t,lis P°l a rity 

position of retroflexion nt^l^**^** Shifted t0 the polar 

alveolars. Eventually, as the dental rlt n 8 ° mterrncdiat c position of 

y, the dental-retroflex polarity became dominant in 
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Indo-Aryan, the Dravidian languages in the North, which were encircled by 
Indo-Aryan, themselves adopted this dominant polarity, and hence the North 
Dravidian alveolars were eventually lost. As an example of this polarity princi¬ 
ple, one may point out that despite the presence of alveolars in the South 
Dravidian languages today, the English alveolars are still perceived and pro¬ 
nounced by the speakers of these languages as retroflexes. This is the only 
explanation I can come up with at present. This explanation fits very well 
with the concept of “maximal differentiation” advocated by Andr6 Martinet 
(1966:191-92). 

I have retained my previous explanation simply because both of these 
explanations are, coming from a non-Dravidianist as they do, no more than 
suggestions. 

13. PROBLEMS IN THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE VR-RGVEDA 

13.1. Though it may be concluded with a fair degree of probability that 
the language of the Ur -Rgveda could not have been far removed from the 
ancient Iranian, the process of actual linguistic reconstruction is full of 
extreme difficulties, some of which we may never be able to overcome. 
Chatteiji (1960:58-59) says that the present text of the Rgveda (1.1,1a) 
agnim He purohitam may have been originally agnim izdai purazdhitam. 
Going back from / or d to *zd takes us from a single consonant to a cluster. 
This would also lead us to assume shortening of i. Thus, it is important to 
realize that restoring the nonretroflex originals of the \h-Rgveda would also 
perhaps require vocalic changes, if we go all the way back to the Proto-Indo- 
Iranian clusters. Fortunately, this does not alter the number of syllables in 
the text and hence would not harm the metrical form. We must also realize 
that the sound change from *zd to d or / is not a direct change of one sound 
into another but implies a whole range from *zd to d or l It seems probable 
that the cluster *zd would pass through a phase of being reduced to a gemi¬ 
nate or an emphatic single consonant before being reduced to a single retro¬ 
flex d or /, Sakalya’s own word-text duh-dabha for the Rgveda dulabha 
(7.86.4c), shows that he is aware of a probable development such as dur- 
dabh(L>dudabhci>dulabha, It is quite possible that the Ur -Rgveda had some 
kind of geminates or emphatic backed allophones of dentals. However, in 
the present state of our knowledge, we cannot be more precise about the 
exact nature of these Ur -Rgveda sounds. Mehendale (1963:41) shows that a 
palatal pronunciation of the retroflex s continued dialectally in Sanskrit even 
during the period of the Upanisads. This makes the prospects of an exact 
reconstruction quite difficult. 
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13.2. I shall discuss only a few problems in the linguistic reconstruction of 
the o ngmaJ nonretroflex sounds . For tastancei if we 8 remov . s fr " te xt 

the present Rgveda, where do we go back to? The retroflex s in Sanskrit 
SIS" ^ttnds in different Prakrits, e.g., to , in Pali (Skt. 
punisa/lah punsa), to s in Magadhi ( pulUe ); to kh in some branches of 

to j'} skt mim ° ha) ■ xws may indicate 

complex,ty of the problem. Alfred Master's description of s and its features 
raises complex historical problems. He remarks: “Now s’ is a cerebral bv 
convention only. It is, like r. a cerebralizer, rather than a cerebraltd has 
been drfferentrated from the palatal i, its fellow hush-sound party fo 

w^skrt' td ne,ic - re " ons - So we find ^ 

Middle indkn f ' T7 f^ 011 ' The ph0nen ’ c is not «™ed Into 

MtddJe Indian and for m we find cha, which seems to show that, is a graphic 
vanant of ks, regular predecessor of ch or kh in Middle Indian The later 

foTttTa°forTofN- Mh P honeticaUy »"d graphically (the Gujarati aksara 

2611 Rvisten °/ Nagan poults t0 «“ ®™> conclusion” (Master 1960: 

PrXits / ”, r an f n ‘ n ° rthWeStem Atonal ™d nonin- 
scnptional Fraknts comphcates the issue of s to a great extent THp «• 

“ d ’ stmctl >' Preserved in the Niya Prakrit, 'in the Prakrit Dhammapada in 

r d ‘\ Dardic ianguages (K ° n ° w 

archaT a pect .12' ,2’ ya ^ preSe " ,S 2 Pronouncedly more 

, . S ^ Ct than the northwestern Asfokan dialect, better preserves the 

S™ '*****>■ U* Niya Prakrit, occa'sionally KW 

wterTs^skrit Shiw2/' 3rthwe5,em region have r even in those contexts, 

. v £ ois, e.g., sE>s in samana (from sramana V in Niva 

Z Sn>m T * mya,e>! i a y ati ’ the Kltarosthr Dhammapada ihows it 2d 
Iso a srnular treatment of sr in which anavasutacitasa is equated 2i h 1 
vasruta (Burrow 1936:422). 4 wim ana- 

13- 3 Mehendale’s occasional reconstructions of some of the “pre-Sanskrit" 

l el^TfVh^TR^ 8 iSSUeS ' ” e , SayS: had SUgges,ed that 

skrit n [ d \ t econst ™«ion ] can be done on the basis of San- 

/!“LC r!f T P T ICI ? I " 0rpheme ’ wher e we can see the alternation r/r 
(gata/tUftaj. On mtemal evidence this t can be reconstructed as *r because 

infomiariorTfl 8 f 7 ? “ Sa " Skri, -' Bl “ °»<* <lus is done, we make u^ 
formation and always remember the possibihty of reconstructing r as t in 

other non-altematmg items where t occurs in the same environment (after si 

—g Sktr eS . Wi ‘ h ^ P - dig ™- ’he possibility of^recon- 

ructrng Sk .asta- as asta should not be lost sight of when we are comnarine 

Sanskrit with Avesta which shows the cognate asta" (1968:88). Referring to 
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the forms gata - and tusta, he says, “We have every right to assume that the 
morpheme of the pre-Sanskrit stage had the phonetic shape *ta , and not *ta. 
The implication of our choice is that in the history of Sanskrit *nasta>nasta t 
and not *gata>gat(L In this illustration, 1 do not think anyone will feel satis¬ 
fied if we were to say that from the Sanskrit alternation t/t, it should be 
possible to reconstruct ‘one original morpheme, ta* ” (1968:96-97). 

13.4. I largely agree with Mehendale’s analysis, but would like to point out 
some differences. I would rather consider his “pre-Sanskrit” stage as closely 
corresponding to what I think to be the state of the original compositions of 
the Rgveda. Another point is that I doubt if one can reconstruct forms like 
*tusta and *nasta , as different from the Indo-Iranian *tusta and *nasta, 
implying that there was a stage in the history of Indo-Aryan when the phone¬ 
mic contrast between d and s had developed, but the phonemic contrast 
between t and t had not developed. In my opinion, the initial allophonic di¬ 
vergence between / and s on the one hand, and t and t on the other, leading 
eventually to a phonemic split, went on quite side by side. 

13.5. Mehendale has another interesting discussion of the emergence of s 
from s. He says: “In Sanskrit, s alternates with s, some of the environments 
being when the former is preceded by i, u, e, o. The first two of these vowels 
have closeness as the common feature, but while i is a front vowel, u is a back 
vowel. The first and the third are both front, but i is close while e is an open 
vowel. Now on some other evidence if it is possible to reconstruct Sk. e and 
o as *ai and *au , then we discover closeness as a feature common to all the 
four (i, u, ai and au ) environments. Therefore it should be possible for us to 
say that the change *s>s is two stages removed from the attested stage, while 
*ai>e is one stage removed” (1968:101). This is an interesting discussion and 
would indicate one possible way of reconstructing a pr e-s stage in the pre¬ 
history of Sanskrit. It shows the possibility of certain vocalic changes being 
necessary for such a reconstruction. I shall not go into a detailed discussion of 
Mehendale’s analysis at this point, but I may point out that he is taking into 
account only the vowels in the ruki rule and that basically the rnki rule yields 
a palatal / from Indo-European *s, and that this rule is partially extended in 
Sanskrit to s , Even within Sanskrit, the rule as stated by Panini (8.3.57, 58) 
incorporates more conditioning sounds than just i, u, e, and o (cf, the exam¬ 
ples: *dik-su>diksu, *pitr-su>pitrsu , *a-kar-sU>akarsit), The question as to 
how, if at all, the sounds i, u, r, and k can be considered a natural class has 
been the subject of considerable investigation by Anderson (1968) and 
Zwicky (1970), although no entirely satisfactory solution has as yet emerged 
from this. 71 
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14. OTHER INSTANCES OF ALLEGED DRAVIDIAN INFLUENCE 

wn, M W I 1 " 5 retr ° fll ^ S0UndS d0 beIo "B 10 a P°st-Rsvedic period, this 
would lead to a reconsideration of other elements such as gerunds and parti- 

JT 3re - ribed by -Hoiars to DravS, 
influence (Kuiper 1967). There is no reason to rule out ail foreign influences 

lZwords taThe R 6 '? ° f h' he P ° e,S ' The Very fact that ,hcre *re 

loanwords m the Rgveda obviously indicates that there was some give and 

take even at that early period. However, as discussed in this paper,Ter^ 

no evi ence or extensive pre-Rgvedic convergence with non-Aryans This 

2d n the P ,. s Tof d « eW P0SS ! bffitieS for consideration. If the Rgvedic gerunds 
the use of iti cannot be traced back to extensive pre-Rgvedic conver- 

gence, what kinds of contacts may be considered to be sufficient for such 
other source?^ PattemS? ^ ^ elemen ‘ S be tr3Ced back t0 some 

14.2 rn fact, in both the cases, i.e„ gerunds and the use of iti, we are not 
even talking about large-scale lexical borrowing. Kuiper (1967:91) himself 
notes that the word in is an inherited word.’2 Similarly, in the case of 
gerunds m the Rgveda, we have to accept that they are not borrowed lexical 

n pTrt’.dAt ^ devel0pments of “inherited” roots, or, as Kantor and Jeffers 
\ p0 . mt . out ; the Sanskrit gerund-endings reflect “regrammatized 
instrumental (-rva, . ya , -tya) or locative (tv!) verbal noun suffixes, and that 
they are to be associated etymologically with Old Indie infmitives in -tu, -ri 
an -n In this case, one would be seeking an explanation of a development 
ofan inherited set of items in terms of “foreign influence." 

wifh 4 th' Can r Say the basis of aPy generaJ Principles that the contact 
with the non-Atyans which was insufficient to produce large-scale phonologi- 

sv„h r Ee t C °, ^ bee " sufficien! t0 Promote new morphological and 

such "‘ IC d ' velopments of “rircriicd items? Weinreich (1953) has studied 
such theoretical issues concerning languages in contact.! 3 However, the total 
inventory of known linguistic and extralinguistic facts about early Aryan- 
ravidmn contacts is not sufficient to let us derive any conclusions which are 

tanTt,"? TT y d0Ubt - Kuiper ( 1967:9 °) himself has raised several 
important doubts concerning the extension of methods based on later periods 

h IT ~7 If P Th S , 0f f PrehiSt0ry ' K ^ bC n ° ted that “veral sS!: 

men. oTr v . ,r IS a 74 concemta e °ravidian influence in the develop- 

whether r n A bett " appr0ach here w ° uW »c to investigafe 

fd 1 If, g T“ dS are rare and/or uset i differently than in Dravidian 

14.4 While considering retroflexion in Sanskrit and the question of Dravi- 
lan influence on early Indo-Aryan phonology, another instance ascribed by 
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t0 Dravidlan ^ fluen ce deserves mention. Chattopadhyaya 
4 ; 194ff ; ) says that in tlle da y $ of p a™i the short a in Sanskrit was an 
open (vivrta) sound like long a, and that in post-Paninian times this open 
short a became a close short a due to Dravidian influence. I have discussed 
this question m detail elsewhere (Deshpande 1975c) and have shown that 
t ere is no evidence to indicate that Sanskrit short a was an open sound in the 
days of Panini and none to indicate that Dravidian influence on Sanskrit 
egan only after Panim. From the evidence in the Aitareya-Aranyafca, we 
know that retroflexion had already made its way into standardize'd Sanskrit 
speech before Sakalya, who precedes Panini. Thus, if the Sanskrit short a 
became close due to Dravidian influence, it would probably have become 
close before the time of Sakalya. Actually, Macdonell (1916:14) claims that 
short was open at the time of the composition of the Rgveda , but had be- 
come close by the time the Vedic recensions were put together. This may, 
then parallel the case of retroflexion. However, the evidence presented by 
Macdonell is not quite conclusive for a determination of the change in phone¬ 
tic quality of a , and there is no evidence yet to conclude that North Indian 
Iroto-Dravidian had indeed a close short a . If Old Tamil is any indication, 
according to Tolkappiyam, there is no quality distinction between Old Tamil 
a and a (Subbiah 1968:253). Max Wallcser (1927:195ff.), on the other hand, 
argues that the short a in Sanskrit has always been close, and he connects it 
with the Indo-European schwa (a). If that is the case, we have no reason to 
suspect Dravidian influence in this respect. 

15. CONCLUSIONS 

15.1. In conclusion, it must be emphasized that the aim of this paper is 
not to discount the contacts of non-Aryans with Aryans in Rgvedic times; but 
&ncrem.iate between contacts, conflicts, confrontations, 
and convergence. In the Rgveda we have evidence for contacts, 
conflicts, and confrontations with non-Aryans, but certainly there is no evi¬ 
dence for convergence with them. The Aryan speech at this time could not 
have been phonologlcaliy affected by foreign speeches. I think that Emeneau 
(1974) has come up with the correct linguistic process. Later speakers of 
Sanskrit, a mixed Aryan-non-Aryan community, interpreted allophones of 
Proto-Indo-Aryan in terms of their native Dravidian system. However, the 
convergence of Aryan-non-Aryan peoples required to support this process can 
be evidenced not for the Rgvedic times, but only for later times, and Emen¬ 
eau himself, among others, has given significant evidence for later conver¬ 
gence in terms of the development of caste terminology. 75 
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at the 2 toe e "of f fh r , ?* argUmems f ° r DraVidian ^Suistic influence 

Nonh1*,1 **’?*• Trautmann 0974:84) shows that the ancient 

Orth Indian literature does not show signs of cross-cousin marriage which 

obto:fl;?rd Dravidian r mmunities: “- had cr ° ss - c ° usi " ^age 

tes med -Thm ih r n nan ‘ 7® 8r ° Up ’ its ,iterature >'“ve so 

diM f om tta fir* n °‘ b ° rr0W everythin 6 that was Dra «- 

assuml tl ,he 7 7 amVaI in ,nditt * “ d il iS t I ui,e ™™nable to 

ssume that the non-Aiyan influence on the language and culture of the early 

Aryans was not of equal strength at all times. Weinreich (1953-67) dis- 
Z:*2T ™ WS C °r mins relati ° nships of forei S" Influence in different 

linguistic domains such as vocabulary, sound system, morphology syntax 
proper names etc., and points out that it is still very premature to’say that 
we can predict priorities and proportions of influences among these various 

domains m a given situation of language contact. 76 

15.3. This discussion makes us aware of the fact that explaining the 
emergence of a feature like retroflexion involves many complex element id 
no simplistic solutions will work. After stating that “Indie acquires Dravidian 
retroflex spiels Bailey and Gardens (1974:,6) remark: 4o analyse sue” 
ypical cases in the history of languages as natural sound changes would of 
course be as theoretically profitless as to formulate umlauted Cerman noun 

Dhonol "• T P, r, C VCrbS (e ' g -’ Sing ‘ san& 5ung) in ,erms of natural 

phonological rules. This indicates that features which are due to linguistic 

convergence cannot be reconstructed as part of texts belonging to a precon. 

vergence stage, and it also warns us against pure genetic explanations or such 

atures. Though features like retroflexion arc unnatural from the point of 

z arsrr, wi,,iin the ,nd °- A,yan > a w <■»%. «««« s, u . 

s indicate that such features can be explained in terms of naturalneu cf 

If the or n ot Sy ' 4r m 4; ? 40> 244) eXplains ,hat the statement 

Of problem of loan phonology is that a speaker of a given language in 

thenTthrf i epr0d “ cmg the sounds of a forei 8" language, substitutes for 
them those that he takes to be “closest" in his own language. This further 

suggests that a feature like retroflexion, not genetically evolved, is a product 
the process of phonetic approximation (cf. Lovins:240) of the phonic 
materia] of a given nonretroflexed language by the speakers of a retroflexed 
langrage. Thus, even in theory, it is hard to assume that speakers of a non- 

Dhonl angU38e ad ° P ‘ ed thC f ° reign feature of retroflexion without its 

ment of2f Pr n 0Xlmatl0n 1° ° Wn system ' Thus ' t0 ex P lain «« develop- 
roflexion, we have to posit a sociolinguistic process of adaptation 

of a nonretroflexed Indo-Aryan tongue by the speakers of a retroflexed 
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language. In the early stages, the principle of phonetic approximation must 
have affected the linguistic perception as well as the linguistic production of 
these people who adopted a nonretroflexed language as their second language. 
This process of linguistic adaptation guided by the principle of phonetic 
approximation can, then, be used to explain what happens in a preliterate 
oral tradition. 

The orthodox Indian tradition has greatly respected the relationship of a 
teacher and his disciple and has continued to believe that nothing ever 
changed in this oral transmission. It is believed that the oral text has been 
handed down from one generation to the next without any changes. How¬ 
ever, we must view a preliterate oral tradition with a fresh linguistic and 
analytical approach. We must distinguish a “pseudo-connection” from a “real 
connection” between two successive synchronic states of a preliterate oral 
text. For this purpose, we may compare the model of linguistic change given 
by Andersen (1973:767): 


Grammar 1 


pseudo-connection 


Grammar 2 


Output 1 — — pseudo-connection- 


Output 2 


With respect to this model, Ebert (1976:ix) says: “The crucial process in 
language transmission-and the one that plays a central role in language 
change-is the learner’s formulation of his grammar (Grammar 2) on the 
basis of the output of speakers from whom he learns (Output 1). An analysis 
of Output 1 by the learner which differs from Grammar 1 can lead to an 
observable change in usage.” 

By using this analysis of language change, we may construct a model for 
gradual change in a text orally transmitted from'a teacher to a student in a 
preliterate society. The following is an attempted model: 


Text received 
by a teacher 

r 

Oral presentation 
by the teacher 


— —pseudo-connection— — — 


Text Received 
by a student 


•pseudo-connection— — 


Oral presentation 
by the student 


Perception and interpretation of the “heard” 
text by the student involving phonetic approxi¬ 
mation to his own native system 
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e must realize that only such dynamic models will explain the actual com¬ 
plex processes involved in the development of the nongenetic features like 
retroflexion m orally transmitted Indo-Aryan texts. With the above model 
m view, we may further sharpen our analytical tools. 

Lovins (1974:244) talks about how context-sensitive processes determine 
one s perception of one’s own native language and also of foreign sounds: 

len we speak, we apply allophonic processes ‘forwards’ to produce con¬ 
textual variants; when we listen to someone else, we apply them ‘backwards’ 
to relate the allophones to their associated phonemes....Likewise, in listening 
to unfamiliar foreign sounds, we try to relate what we hear to possible surface 
forms m our own language. These surface forms may already be acceptable 
underlying representations, or related to such by backwards-derivation of an 
allophonic process.” Thus, one can say that when a teacher recites a “received 
text, he is applying allophonic processes “forwards” to produce an oral text 
Wlien a disciple hears this oral text, he applies the allophonic processes “back¬ 
wards to relate the heard allophones to “appropriate” phonemes in lus own 
phonological system. When he recites the text, he applies allophonic processes 
forwards to the “received text.” This received text must now, obviously 
exist in full conformity with the disciple’s native phonological system. Simi- 

ary, s forwards application of allophonic processes to produce an oral 

text must also be in full conformity with his native phonological system, 
thus, if there is any difference between the native phonological systems of 
t e teacher and the disciple, these underlying differences, plus the differences 
in the forwards-and-backwards” application of allophonic processes, must 
lead to a gradual change in the transmitted oral text. This theoretical frame¬ 
work explains in a most clear manner the inner functioning of a preliterate 

0 , tradltlon - F «ure 3 is an attempt to schematize the nature of a preliterate 
oral tradition. 1 

15.4 Having basically accepted Emeneau’s “process” for the development 
of retroflexion, we may dearly distinguish between language contact that 
allows borrowing of vocabulary, but not transfer of phonemic contrasts, and 
contact which generates such contrasts. How far can we say that the Vedic 
Aryans, who originally did not have retroflexion in their language, developed 
us feature through contacts with non-Aryans whom they conquered, hated 
dominated, and segregated? There are abundant examples wliich show that 
even culturally and politically dominating speakers of retroflexed languages 
could not transmit retroflexion to speakers of languages without retroflexion 
For example, the Cambodians were culturally and politically dominated by 
an Indian empire. Through these Hindu and Buddhist contacts the Old 
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(S-T) - A student of one generation who becomes a teacher of the 
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Cambodian language borrowed a large number of Sanskrit/Pali words. The 
Cambodian!i abo adopted several aspects of Indian culture, but not retro- 

reduced to Cambodian ' the Sa “ k rit and Pali retroflexes are 

Wse 78 n C ' . Th ' Same Phenomenon takes place in Old and Modem 
lamese. Burmese does liave separate characters for retroflex sounds which 

LthTcomf T'T P f If’ bUt ^ Bu ™ eSe ~ ‘hemExactly 
the corresponding alvcolars” Assamese, an Indo-Aryan language wliich is 

retroflexef “ i^ 0 * ° f Bengali • shows com “8ence of dentals and 

retroflexes mto alveolars, an event winch can be explained as the result of 

tte predominance of a Tibeto-Burman substratum in the Assamese popuia- 

nnt'fe.T 111 .’ Smp!e c ° n ‘ acts and even cultural and pohtical domination do 
not seem to have caused the development of retroflexion in a nonretroflexed 
language. On the other hand, with respect to the occurrence of some retroflex 
sounds m eastern Iranian languages like Pasto, Parachi, and Ormuri, one can 
speak ol Indian linguistic influence. Geiger and Kulin (1895-1001-206-71 
consider this point under “Fremde Elemente im Afghanischen,” and speak of 
the influence of Sindhi. Morgenstieme speaks of Indie, and particularly Dar- 
dic influence on Pasto. 81 Bloch (1965:56) thinks that “the presence of 
cerebrals m Afghan probably points to an Indian substratum,” and a Dravi- 
dran element may be suspected on the basis of the nearby presence of Brahui 
15.6. In the case of Sanskrit, the origin of retroflexion lies not so much in 
the Aryans borrowing this trait from Dravidians in early times as in Dravi- 

th^r it ap . tl " B ry ™1 Speech to their native phonology. As we can see from 
the cul ural history of India, by the time of the Brahmam period, the speak- 

of the Sanskrit language were not pure Vedic Aryans but were already 
a mixed people. The development of the caste system shows to what extern 
the non-Aryan elements were Aiyanized in the historical development of 
in uism. on-Aryans and non-Vedic Aryans were raised to the status of 
Brahmins and Ksatriyas, and the Rgvedic enemies such as Panis seem to have 

»ts a of°, r he o^° 7/^ CaSte ' 83 ™ S ™ kes «“ —‘^descent 
dams of the onguiid Aryans were numerically not a minority in this mixed 

28^10^7 (PaI f Caf 1%1:31) ' In the w ° rds of Dmdekar (™67 
7, C ° ng and continllid history of Hinduism, the age of the Veda 
must be said to have occurred more or less as an interlude ” 

15.7. In classical Hinduism, the pre-Aryan Proto-Hinduism regained its 

7dTh Afy rr d f T’ S ° mUCh S ° tha ‘ the Vedic gods hhe h>dra and 
SiTtnd d n h ,‘ r 77 ftte-sacrifices almost became extinct, while Krsna 
Siva, and a host of other gods and goddesses came to dominate the field, with 
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the claim that they still represented the essence of the Vedas. 84 This process 
gradually changed the constitution of the Sanskrit-speaking community in 
such a way that the ethnic non-Aryan segment of this Aryanized community 
steadily increased in proportion. In such circumstances, speakers of Sanskrit 
were essentially bilinguals, with Sanskrit as their second language, and a local 
language as their first language. The particular process involved in the devel¬ 
opment of retroflexion as described by Emeneau applies clearly to this post- 
Ilgvedic period. Steadily increasing retroflexion in Indo-Aryan is a significant 
index of this sociolinguistic and religious transformation of the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking community. However, to the speech of the Rgvedic poets, retro¬ 
flexion was most probably still a foreign habit. 
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NOTES 

L Emeneau, Collected Papers, 1967:159. For details of the convergence theory see 
Southworth and Apte 1974, Southworth 1974, and Hock 1975 
2. Panini 8.3.19, 6.1.128, and 1,1.16. 

3 ‘ t PR V 6 ; H 9 ’ 2 ' 44 ’ 3 ‘ 7 ’ 3 ‘ 13 ’ 4 ' 2 ' 4 ’ 5 ’ 6 ' 745 > 11 ’ 10 - 11 ' H.31 and 13.12 (num¬ 
bers refer to chapter and verse respectively). 

4. Aitareya-Aranyaka 3.1.1, 3.2.1, 3.2.6; and Sankhiyma-Argnyakc 7.3, 7.16 and 

5. RPR, Vargadvaya , verse 7. 

6. Introduction to Sankhayana-Aranyaka, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, no. 90 
(.loo na, 1922). 

7. The passage may indicate [ cf. also Sankhayana-Srauta-Sutra, 4.10 3 where 

Sakaiyajs younger apparently than MandukeyaJ that the Mandukeya Sakha had 
its Samh,ta text before Sakalya produced the Pada-Patha, which is quite likely” 
(Keith, Aitareya-Aranyaka, p. 257, fn. 9). ‘ 

8. MB:vol 1, sec. 1, pp.‘ 292-93 and p. 54. 

9. See also Bloch 1970:2. 

10. See Dandekar 1961 :vol. 2, pp. 3-4. 

11. See also note 16. 

12. S B. Pandit {Atharvaveda [Bombay, 1895 J, voL 1, Introduction, p. 6) records an 
informative account of his dealings with an AV reciter: “He was more shocked that 

ie several MSS ol that Veda...exhibited numerous varieties of reading and still 
more horrified when he found that the text he knew by heart...was the worse for 
the improvements. His great anxiety at first was that the text I was going to publish 
should not show that his pat ha was incorrect...though he little hoped the Vaidikas 
would exchange their corruptions for our corrections ” 

13. Uvata on RPR 13.10. On RPR 10.7, he says that some redters pronounce n in the 
place of an anusvara. 

14. RPR 1-2 refers to anusvara as an unvoiced sibilant, but 13.3 excludes it from sibi- 
lants, and 13.5 considers it to be a voiced nasal sound; see Dcshpandc 1976 

15. Also see James Bare 1976:26-27. 

16. Hannes Skold (1926:44ff.) refers to Vedamitra's view and says that if Vedamitra’s 
description of d and rf/» as palato-velars is correct, then their intervocalic replace¬ 
ments, namely l and Ih, could not be retroHexes. “But the description in all points 
^incides with that of that / of Lithuanian, of the Turkish .nd Slav la^ 

T in H f aS a » UttUral r and the existence of Which <*" be ‘need in 
Latin and Old Armenian” (p. 45). Skold (p. 45) argues that the dll and dh/lh 

R/STtsHf p- UPhek ! ^ Vedamitra and ^ Sakalya*s text was not accepted b'y the 
t fi ?!- COnclusion ( P‘ 46 > ls interesting: “The development of / is posterior 
o the Samhita text....Is the ! introduced by the Sakabs?” He points out tliat for 

;i e s ::itrf:7,^. U8 ' 9 ' ,he word •“* ° r ^ ** 

U. The Prakrit word gom for Skt. gauh is found in MB:v ol 1, sec. 1, 42. Other 

rakrit expressions noted by Patanjali are: yarvana and tarvana (Affl-voL 1 see. 1 

Inna *' 2 ' P ' 125) ' *°- W " and -^"'<ibid.), and 
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8. The Samayasara of Kundakunda, edited by J. L. Jaini (Lucknow, 1930). The verse 
1.3 has hodi (Skt. bhavati ), while the verse 1.13 lias havadi. Metrically both the 
orms are of equal quantity. This makes one wonder if one of these forms was not a 
scribal error for the other, or if in the oral tradition the difference between hodi 
and havadi was simply metrically irrelevant. 

19. Pancastikdya , Rayacandra Jaina Sastramala, 3rd ed. (1969) voL 7. 

20. Sakalya has been quoted by Panini (see note 2), and he along with others has been 
quoted by the RPR. 

21. Another example (Bloomfield and EdgertomvoL 2, p. 152) is the Sdmaveda varia¬ 
tion of made susipram with madesu dipram. On the variation dpmo'si/dprnosi, 
Bloomfield and Edgerton (voL 2, p. 152) remark: “The latter is corrupt.” For' sirAi- 
lar spontaneous variation of s/s, see Bloomfield and Edgerton, pp. 149ff, 

22. See note 16. The VPR (8.45) explicitly states that the M5dhyandina recension of 

he YV does not have the sounds / and Jh and that only the Kanva recension has 
these sounds. While the former is a North Indian tradition, the*latter is a South 
ndian tradition. The commentaries of Uvata and Anantabhatta on the VPR (3.87; 
3.91, etc.) make it quite clear that the Kanva recension has decidedly more retro¬ 
flexion than the Madhyandina recension. 

23. The RPR (1.8, 10) classifies r as a jihvamulfya ‘produced at the root of the tongue’, 
and r as cither dantamuiiya ‘produced at the root of teeth’ or barsvya ‘alveolar’! 
The VPR (1,65, 68) classifies/- as a tongue-root sound and r as a dental. The SCA 
(1.20, 28) holds the same view. For the TPR (2.18, 41),/-and r are both alveolars. 

24. The only favorable references are to some political alliances made by the Aryan 
enemies of the king Sudas with non-Aryans {R V 7,18-19), and a reference to the 
non-Aryan king Brbu who gave gifts to Aryan poets (R V 6.45,31-33). 

5. R V 1.51.5-6, 1.103.4, 10.95.7, 10.99.7, and 10.105.11. It is extremely important 
to recognize that all of these references to dasyu-hattya are found in those parts of 
the R V which are traditionally regarded to be late parts of that text. This would 
most probably mean that even by the time of the late parts of the/? V, the attitudes 
of the Vedic Aryans had not significantly changed, and they still regarded the 
dasyus as those who deserve to be killed by Indra. 

26. Other important descriptions are ayajyavah ‘non-sacrificers’ and anindrdh ‘those 
who do not believe in Indra’. 

27. Burrow (1967:311) refers to twenty-five Dravidian loans in the R V and says that 

it is not many, compared with the number in later Sanskrit.” Kuiper (1955) lists 
many more non-Aryan loans in the R V, but many of these are debatable. 

28. Vaidyanathan 1971. The rules for Tamiiization of Sanskrit words are found in 

Toikappiyam-Collatikaram. For general rules for the Tamiiization of Sanskrit 

ao ni° rd , S ’,i S nr Vaidyanathan 1958 > and Ganeshsundaram and Vaidyanathan 1958. 

2y. Bloch (1965:58) thinks that kdtd- is derived from kart*. Referring to Bartholo- 
mae’s attempt to connect kdtd - and kartd-, Burrow (1972:544) comments: “The 
connection of kata - with kartd - is anything but certain, it could have a spontaneous 
3^23” and be COnnected wit}l ' llole ’ alon S with w Wch it is listed in Nighantu 

30. W. J. Gedney, Indie Loan-Words in Spoken Thai (Ph.D. dissertation, Yale Univer¬ 
sity, 1947). For details of nativization of Indie loanwords in Southeast Asia, see 
notes 77-79. 
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31 ■ woI<,, ' chimed ,o Dra ^ n —*«- «■» 

< DED 3299 pazu ‘ripen’ 

Sk'Lt™- a t' 5 DED1519Ta I'.ku/ompuW 

Stali n, • 5 DED 1563 Ta. kritu ‘nest’ 

Skt. bila. hole, cave < DED 4459 Ta vj , . open Qut , 

Skt. kula • herd, flock* <T DFn i si i i ^ 

’ \ utD 1513 Ta. kuzu ‘assembly’ or 

DED 1562 Ta. kuti ‘come together’ 

32 ' IZ:> P ° rSp ? C,iTe ' T Dandekar 1967:29ff - E-enoiu (1974) dls- 

33 

’ Paw, ”ourtH i , W Jf" ,a Sa!,1 ‘ ‘ 967:48ff - Burr ° W (Co " ec,ed 

Sanskrit) have become established^ ( ° f Dravidian words >» 

are 

r ais ° bcsins wi,h 

3 " 7 „e 3 iMhe » 

35 F9r 

no 25 ntmZ^ If' S “ KCi,h> Harvard Oriental Series 

fW 2 l (1920):387 '. Also !ee Chatterji 1960:50. Chakladar (1928) holds that the 
first Aryan miration produced the Vedas, but that these Vedl s' 
pushed into the "outer” regions by the secoitd wave His e ba^o Z,' 

36. See ZZT ™ * ““ ^ ^ 1 pta daa '-- -cm senate* 

37. Macdonell (1916:14, 22-23) shows that where Sakalya’s recension of the RV 

mete wTmua r f I 1 * 'Th TOWek a " d * resullin * loss of a syllable, needed by the 
, we must restore the two original vowels. The Aitareya-Aranvakn n m 

38. For a more comprehensive study, see Rakshit 1966. 

41. Also see Baneijea 1963:81 ff. 
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42. Mehendalc 1948:297;Konow 1936:609;and Burrow 1936:419. 

43. at ha vdg tiihdsa-puranam yac cdnyat kincid brdhmf-krtyevddhlyita, tad apy evam 

eva vidydt/ ‘ 

44. This is expressed by the grammarians with the term abhuta-tad-bhdva ‘transforming 

x into something which it is not’. f 

45. Aitareya-Aranyaka 3.2.3 uses the word aksara-samdmnaya and says: “That which 

W f, f ^ t i e o PerSOn ° f th£ mCterS is the Section of letters. Its essence is the letter 
a. In 2.3.8, we have the assertion a iti brahma ‘Brahman is named a' In 2 3 6 a is 
.said to represent speech as a whole. This clarifies the relation between the concepts 
ol vak, brahman, and aksara-samdmnaya. 

46. VPR 8.1.32 refers to varna-samdmndya and calls it brahma-rash, also RT 1 4 and 
MB:vol 1, sec. 1, p. 102. 

47. NR 1.127-28 -.MBivol, 1, sec. 1, p. 54. 

48. MB, on P.6.3.109, voL 2, p. 884. 

49. Chatterji 1956:24-27. On page 26, he says: “Such a state of things is nothing new 
or remarkable in the history of literature-viz., of literary composition in one form, 
and an earlier one, and preservation and transmission in another and a later form of 
the language. The Vedas were probably compiled in the 10th century B.C., but 
some at least of the Vedic hymns were composed several centuries earlier and were 
continued trom generation to generation by oral tradition, and these were unques¬ 
tionably first composed in an older form of the speech than what we find in the 
compiled text, which is our received text.” 

50. Chatterji (1960:52-54) doubts the Phoenician origin of the Brahml script and sug¬ 
gests that it was adopted from the ancient Sindh-Panjab script of the non-Aryans. 
However, recently Dani (1963) has reasserted Biihler’s theory, and rt has also been 
accepted by Mahadcvan (1970 and 1960), who shows that Brahml was later adap¬ 
ted for ancient Tamil 

51. Biihler 1895:2-3. Though Cunningham thought that the Brahml script was of purely 
Indian origin, he remarks: “Similarly, the series of cerebral letters, which was also 
wanting originally in Tibetan, was afterwards supplied by the invention of new 
letters, which are simply the five dental letters reversed. This is not exactly the case 
with the cerebral letters of the Ariano-Pali alphabet, but their forms differ so 
slightly from those of the dentals, that it seems highly probable that they must 
have been a late addition to the original alphabetical scheme” {Corpus Inscripti- 
onum Indicarum, vol 1, introduction; p. 49; reprinted by Indoiogical Book House 
Banaras, 1961). 

52. Panini 8.3.57 (in-koh), 

53. In the lingual la, derived from the round d a small semi-circle lias been added to 
indicate the change of the phonetic value. Here also, I believe, we may recognize 
the influence of the grammarians or phoneticists. For the sounds d* and la are fre¬ 
quently interchanged in the same word. Thus we find already in the Vedas regularly 
a la for a da between two vowels, as in Be for Ide" (Biihler 1895 -77) 

54. “The absence of first two nasals «, 'it and'‘retroflex' or ‘cerebral’ consonants, 
namely t, th, d, dh and n, and the presence of g, th, d and b, which do not occur in 
Tamil, clearly show that the Late Harappan language is closer to the Indo-European 
than to the Dravidian group of languages” (S. R. Rao 1972-73:9). 
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56 that 11 Was N0T iS Cleaily not fantasti ‘ either” ' 

P8Il4ff J "*! 3nd P>6 * L65 The P,8.3_56ff. and 

P.8.4.14ff. indicate the complexity of the problem. Referring to the question of 

unclear morpheme boundaries, Brough points out that we can have “pimdhnah 

Zlt d Wlth0Ut _°P. ti0n ’ whcreas ^ other examples the option n£y be‘per- 

nutted. surapanam, surapanam. In spite of the struggle to reduce this complicated 
situation to a series of rules, the junction of upasargas seems to have been particu 
larly resistant to systematic formulation.” With respect to Panini 8 4 Iff he Idds- 

«; e ,r werc vaud ’ but * 

Took If u * r,' •'7 “ *?’“* 6ivcn ,0 sch0 ° Il ’°>' s I" elementary .ex,- 

books of Latm, that most names of rivers and many names of mountains are 
masculine’ ” (Brough 1962:107). mountains are 

5? * Mpadlja^nd'Mnti ^ ♦ ’ P ‘ ?15 ' Pata "J ali P rovides Partial generalizations for 
sopadesa and nopadesa categories, with lists of additions and exceptions All »- 

mitia verbs are nopadesa verbs, except nrt, nand, nard, nakk, ndt, ndth, nddh and 

verb! exT ! ■ * P 0St - initial TOWcl or a dental consonant, are sopadesa 

erbs, except srp, srj, str, stya, sek, and sr, but including srni, svad, svid want and 

svap. For a discussion of the implication in this passage that Patanjali considered v 
to be a pure labial sound, see Deshpande 1975a;54. 

58. In practice we do not find a word-final f followed by a word-initial r The final i 
change, ether to * or /. For the development of final f, see Kuipei 1967c 

' only i„TchatUta!l k ' nd " 1 °" E “ Pr ° dUC,i,C in cte ‘“' Sa " iM ' » is 

60. R V 1.173.12. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance (p. 723) provides many more occur- 

ences o moju in different texts. Other examples are dsu smd nah (R V 6 44 18) 

£ Z’Z T’° {R V 9 - 107 I) - Abhyanka ' < 1974 -'«) call's the change of 1™ to 
sma in the above passage an irregular change 

61. P.8.3 101 {yusmat-tat-tataksuhsv amahpidam) has the condition antahmdem 
wtthm the same metrical foot’. and several following rules arc governed X,Z 
condition. See the Kasika-mti on these rules for Vedic examples. 

us refers to the precodification period, when the Vedic hymns were a floatine 
oral literature. Esteller (1969:9) says: "This will appear all themore Zvinct Z 

S= of a iTluaStTatT'h W “ dWi *" COm ' wsi,i °" s i" ■>» archaic-ltterary 

style o a language that is beginning a period of rapid evolution-owing to a swift 

rFoVf U o"b,° f 3 lmSUiS, ' C 

see Loving 1974:242* ^ ° f U " eVCM —lopments. 

63. The Kdiikd-vrtti on _P.8.3.102ff, quotes important examples of irregular retro- 
xion in the Tatttinya-Samhitd: agnistat (1.1.14.5) and agnistat n? Ui aki 

placedf 74 fhn } . n0tCS that the TaU tMya reciters occasionally pronounce n in the 
p ce of n without any reason: enah/endh, and agnih/agnih. He also points out that 
is practice is already noticed by Bliartrhari (about 400 *A.D.). Kuiper (1965*77ff ) 
notes the development of similar secondary retroflex mirt. tom SS2 i 
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^“onh'! 5 r“ i,7M7) " f " ,0 ,he ™ r “ k,n ta ,he *“*•*•<- «•» 
64 ' »UM bTntrin a i iVCn Seque " ce W ,hen ,he Wer P ermuta .ion-conibinations 

vJtofamT ^ "T® I' Pa “ ern! “ ke Xy ‘ yZ: XyyXXy ‘ yZZ ™ z ' ««• But a U these 

Zto“ZnZ n LT,!T ™® ,he ''“ n,inuou! " <=*< a P« Wo*. y. and r. If ,n 
ed lor redactor felt that a certarn sequence as a whole was a single word and was 

" ^ Spljt mt0 *■ y< and z . Ihcn there cannot be further variations based on 

x f y t and z» 

65. See note 63. 

66. Pdniniya-Siksd, verse 17. Also see note 23. 

67. P.8.4.2 (at-ku-pv-an-num-vyavaye’ pi) gives the conditions for noncontiguous appli- 

“ f n o ° hC ret * oflexion lule - For a recent study of the noncontiguous aspert of 
this process, see Dasgupta (1972:118ff) F 

68. mmu, tasrutir bhami, MB-.yoL 1, sec. 1, p. 84. For details, see Deshpande 19756: 

69. Ibid. 

70 ' ^o S „h“ZTf ! ' vi,hE ™" eau ' s anSSWion (1974:93) concerning the “backed" 
alio phones of dentals wh.ch he suggests were later interpreted in terms of retro- 
Hexes by the mixed speakers. 

71. Henning Anderson, “IE *s after I, u, r, k in Baltic and Slavic,” A eta Linguistic 

Sa“SrMmkm 196 ” 7 - 71 ’ 90 - ; ZwiCky ’ '' GrccM - elt “ Variables and the 

oansRnt n/xi-Class, Linguistic Inquiry l(1970):549-55. 

72. Also see Eric P, Hamp (1976:351-61), who has an insightful discussion of the in- 
problem, where the role of the inherited item and the role of the Sprachbund have 
been presented in a balanced manner. 

73 fn^mi WeinTeiCh ’ LabOV> and Herzog 1968; Hoi i er 194fJ ; and Dell Hymes 1964 

74. Kuiper 1967:83. 

75. Hock (1975:114) considers all the available evidence and concludes: "While it is 
thus unlikely that there was early convergence of Indo-Aryan with Dravidian, this 

bZoJ n 9 4. U «,r°°r t0 . imP,y tk,t th£re iS Pr °° f 1against such » convergence." 
Burrow (1955.387) cautiously says: "The main influence of Dravidian on Indo- 

Aryan was concentrated at a particular historical period, namely between the late 
Vedic period and the formation of the classical language." On the basis of compari- 
° f ^J^ology in Sanskrit and Dravidian Languages, Emeneau (1974* 
13) argues that the invading Aryans did not bring this social structure with them 
They either met it in India and adopted it in their process of Indianization, or they 

not "Tr H Ct ?u ndia developed jt t0 8 ether t0 produce the India we know 
now. However, the elaborate lists of caste terms on which Emeneau’s argument for 

convergence is based are first found in the Mahabharata and not earlier. From a 
study of Agmcayana, Converse (1974) comes to the similar conclusion that conver¬ 
gence took place at a post-Rgvedic period. Hart (1975) arrives at similar conclusions 
hrough a study of the literary history of Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. He shows that 
the principle of poetic suggestion ( vyanjana) is of Dravidian origin, and that it 
tTe ^v^ ^ HteratUre ^ Ma >Mhdrata, but is clearly seen in 

RrShml ^ U WUh the qUCSti0n 0f the g fadua l increase of non- 

Brahmana and non-Aryan elements among the Brahmanas in a post-Rgvedic period 
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Ol d Cambodian Modern Cambodian 


t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 


^ t (voiceless) 

<^ > th (voiceless) 
^ d (voiced) 

> dh (voiced) 

^ n (voiceless?) 
-' > t (voiceless) 
^ th (voiceless) 
^ d (voiced) 

> dh (voiced) 
n (voiced) 


> t in clusters 

otherwise d. 

> th 

> t 
th 

> n 

> d 
l > th 

> d 

> th 

> n 


78. sSt Pr0feSS ° I W ““"^ *» Wcmeiion. 

-? OilSjanjesc Modem Siamese 


> ' (voiceless) > , 

■f’j > th (voiceless) > th 

dhdh ? d (VDiced) > th 

> d (voiced) > ,/. 

n ‘> > n (voiced) > n 


This information is also provided by Professor William Gedney. The origin of retro 

t"„ce of'"J“T Se “ C °" tI ° versia1 ’ a " d «1» influence of Sa„L« a „d7o",be Ss-' 
rroto-Ammneskn by'ode DahME^lTO'! Mfr ‘‘ CbatC<l i!SUC ’- Sce 

e^ d ,“r /,hat ' ;arar '' d “ 

th e ;, ln h m ° re a PP ro P r ^ ate to say that the Sanskrit influence strengthened 

us wnii apical stops which were pronounced further hnev it,™ i 

Jand *f 7 Z° SPi ‘Z t,,e “ C ° f ,he W ° ld with respect to Javanese’dand 

Sanskriblike X“ n Pr0, °- Aust ™n«“n H-dricdur. and Dahl, .here is actmiv ™ 

aiveoiars. The retroflTsiTns bm 

ave no corresponding phonetic value. The Sanskrit sounds have , r V 
assimilated into the native . sounds have been definitely 

7 lTs sTnS^e "' 0 ^ ^ "troflexTand 

* S nSkXlt 2116 assimila ted into dental R and r respectively. Thus, we 
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cannot look at Javanese as being very different from the normal pattern of assimila¬ 
tion of foreign sounds into components of the native phonology. I am thankful to 
Professor Alton Becker for clarifying for me the relationship between Sanskrit and 
Javanese. 

79. J. A. Stewart, Manual of Colloquial Burmese (London, 1955), p. 6. 

80. Banikanta Kakati, Assamese, Its Formation and Development (Gauhati, 1941), 
rev. 1962 by G. C. Goswami. On page 199, note 9, Goswami says: “The O.I.A. 
dental and cerebral series lost their original sound values and became alveolars, 
i.e., the point of articulation for the dentals is pushed back and for the cerebrals 
pushed forward” due to the Tibeto-Burman influence which had this leveling effect. 
See also P. C. Bhattacharya 1975:242; Southworth 1971:261, and 1974-206 
214-15. 

81. Georg Morgenstierne, “Neu-Iranische Sprachen,” in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 
Iranistik (Leiden-Koln, 1958), p. 169. 

82. Emeneau 1974; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 1967:48ff.; Srinivas 1966:1-45; Chatterji 
1962:82ff.; and 1965:46ff. 

83. Skt. vani) ‘merchant’ and panya- ‘merchandise’ are related to Vedic pani, the name 
of a non-Aryan trading tribe. 

84. For instance, the Bhagavad-Gita (15.15) mentions Krishna’s claim that he is to be 
known from all the Vedas. Such statements can be found in almost all the Puranas. 
This kind of syncretism has been a hallmark of classical Hinduism. 
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